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SENTINEL 


OF THE NIGHT 


Deep NicHT . . . before the first grey streaks of 
dawn silver the eastern sky. On a table beside the 
bed rests a little black instrument .. . silent, un- 
obtrusive, seemingly inert there in the stillness. 
It is the telephone, sentinel of the night. 

Ready to call a policeman at the first unex- 
plained sound . . . ready to summon the fire 
department at the first ominous whiff of smoke 
. . . primed to arouse a physician, a nurse, or a 
neighbor when illness intrudes. 

For the wired world is at the other end, waiting 
for your outstretched hand and your plea: “Come 
quickly!” 

Sentinel duty, of course, is a small part of the 


manifold service your telephone renders. The 
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incidents of every-day store orders, of friendly 
chats; the joy and comfort of familiar voices as 
though from across the room; these, too, make the 
telephone a valued member of the family. 

Behind your telephone is the nation-wide organ- 
ization of trained minds and hands whose ideal is 
to serve you in a manner as nearly perfect as is 
humanly possible. Seven hundred thousand stock- 
holders — men and women like yourself — have 
invested their money in this system of the people 
and for the people. 

The telephone is a vital link in the chain of 
modern living. It gives much in convenience and 
safety. It offers a wide range of usefulness. It 


serves you day and night. 
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In the Virgin Hardwoods - - such trees as these looked down on the original wilderness - - 
their branches waked to the same sun that greeted Columkus at San Salvador. 
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PIONEERS AND VIRGIN HARDWOODS 


HE virgin wood has passed, yet so quietly has been its 
going that one still basks in the fading image of its 
grandeur. In the mind’s eye still wave the branches 


on rolling hills 
of oak; in mem- 
ory the wind still 
sighs through 
waiting armies of 
pines; somewhere 
the old Indian 
trail still winds 
its tortuous way 
to the cool waters 
of the lakes. The 
romantic atmos- 
phere of the past, 
shorn of its hard- 
ships by the 
kindly hand of 
time, still lingers 
on the mental 
horizon. The sub- 
stance has qui- 
etly departed in- 
to the kingdom 
of Ponemah, and 
one looks back- 
ward onto the 
close of an 
epoch. 

To be sure the 
old hickory grove 
of boyhood or 
girlhood has been 
cut; the pawpaw 
patch down on 
Apple Creek is 
now a pasture; 
but somewhere 
are virgin woods. 
Over along the 
river there must 


By JOHN T. AUTEN 
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“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 
--THOMAS GRAY 





At the edge of the autumn woods - - along the old rail 


fence with its reddening vines and glowing goldenrod. 
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be a forest where some day one may become lost in reminis- 
cences of childhood hours and gather nuts as the autumn 
leaves rustle under foot. Just over the way must be tall 


trees where some 
cool, dewy, late- 
summer morning 
one may go for 
that old-time bag 
of squirrels. 
Along the rail 
fence with its 
reddening vines 
and glowing gold- 
enrods and Span- 
ish needle,andthe 
lazy drone of an 
Indian summer 
bee, one may 
stroll once more 
in anticipation of 
the plunge into 
theautumn woods. 
The elderberries 
will be dark pur- 
ple. One can 
pause for a mo- 
ment to taste the 
last of the wild 
cherries — their 
blood-red j uice 
the waning life of 
summer, their 
virile, acrid wine, 
a prophecy of 
winter. 

Close your of- 
fice, turn your 
back on the mere 
job, and come 
woods hunting 
with me. We'll go 
from the shores 
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In a sunny glade of poplar and beech one may 


dream the summer hcurs away. 
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of Lake Erie to the Ohio River, 
from Pennsylvania to the Mis- 
sissippi, down to the very end 
of Illinois. We'll not be dis. 
appointed if we fail to find 
large forests. We know the 
large areas of pioneer days 
are gone, but somewhere over 
the distant horizon must be 
remnants of the original woods. 
Let’s start in Callahan Woods 
in Paulding County, Ohio. 

Jim Callahan was out in his 
cornfield watching his nephew 
plow corn. 

“T don’t do much work now,” 
he began almost apologetically. 
“Doctor says I have to rest 
awhile. I’m not old yet though, 
only seventy-six.” He stood 
erect — all of six feet — gray 
hair, black eyebrows, beneath 
which lay wise blue eyes. 

“Have you lived around here 
long, Mr. Callahan?” 

A slow smile came over his 
face and little wrinkles ap- 
peared at the corners of his 
eyes. “Well, quite a while — 
over seventy years. I remember 
when all this cOmntry was cov 
ered with trees. The only way 
to see out was up. I cleared 210 
acres of virgin woods myself. 
My time’s not worth that of a 
settin’ hen now, but in my 
young days I could shoulder a 
barrel of salt or cut four cords 
of wood a day.” 

The old gentleman was a 
remnant of a past generation, a 
lone, old hickory standing apart 
as a reminder of a picture fad- 
ing into the past. 

The virgin woods we came a 
hundred miles to see was only a 
hint of what was once there. 
There had been cutting years 
before. A few large trees re- 
mained, but sporadic cutting 
and pasturing had done their 
work. The woods itself lay in 
a low, wet site. Perhaps this is 
why it has escaped the ax so 
long. All around it was higher 
ground and on this Jim Calla- 
han said grew oaks and tulip 
poplar three feet in diameter. 
They are all gone. Not a trace 
of the original trees remains. 
Callahan Woods is said to be 
the nearest to virgin of any in 
northwestern Ohio. It is not, 
however, a virgin wood. 

Along the shores of Lake 
Erie in the northeastern cor- 
ner of Ohio is a freak remnant 
of white pine. It stands alone 
surrounded on all sides by farm 
land and a sprinkling of maple 
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and beech trees. The pines may 
be seen for several miles sil- 


houetted against the sky. The 


woods is said to be virgin. It 
is nearly so. 

That this woods is left today 
is largely because of the soil. 
The site itself is fully as inter- 
esting, as the woods. It is an 
old shore line of Lake Erie. 
Great cracks pass through it 
forming deep, narrow crevasses, 
some of which although not 
over ten feet wide, are twenty 
to twenty-five feet deep. The 
pounding of the waves once cut 
under the rock cliffs and great 
blocks of rock dropped off into 
the water. When the lake re- 
ceded, the fissure-filled hill re- 
mained. The top, only thinly 
covered with a few inches of 
sand and a sparse leaf litter, 
was too poor to be cultivated 
and has remained in woods to 
the present day. 

This area was the property 
of the Raymond family for 
many years, but finally became 
the vacation ground of a coun- 
try club in Cleveland. Quite by 
accident I met the former own- 
er, a palsied, old man—the last 
of the family. I have ne doubt 
the place had a real sentimental 
interest to him. The day we 
met I had discovered some 
crude chiseling on a great boul- 
der recording the deaths of two 
children, presumably buried 
there in the woods over fifty 
years ago. I asked to take the 
old gentleman’s picture and 
after fumbling around in his 
trouser pocket, he stood up, 
alongside a large pine tree. 

“Don’t you want him to get a 
picture of that too, John?” 
asked his companion. “John’s 
got a toad he caught to take 
home,” he confided to me. 
Something living, even a toad, 
to carry home as a reminder of 
living joyous days on the old 
‘home place of long ago—a last 
remnant, as the little grove of 
white pine is a remnant of the 
once great woods around it. 

Our search for virgin woods 
in the Central States region 
brings out an unusual train of 
circumstances. It is the unusual 
—yes, the bizarre—the strange 
which has preserved the few 
pitiful remains—little protected 
islands left by some fanciful 
backlash in the mad, greedy, 
flood of hungry axes. 

Alexander Spane, from an 
old Scotch family whose ar- 
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rival into this country dates back to the early 1700's, took 
his land from the government. His proverbial Scotch thrift 
as the years went on became mixed up with a sentimental 
love for the woods until he would not allow even a dead tree 
to be removed. As the woods around him were cut and the 
land cultivated, he became more and more jealous of his 
trees until the epithet “Crazy Man” was the only mental 
whitewash by which his neighbors could clothe the black 
sheep and thereby justify and smooth out the little disturb- 
ing defection in the appointed regularity of human behavior. 

The old gentleman died in 1906 and in 1907 the land was 
sold. Up to that time no cutting had been done—not even a 
head of stock had been allowed to run in the woods. In 
1919, however, the great old woods nearly suffered extinc- 
tion. A veneer factory, threatened with closing down, se- 
cured permission and cut most of the magnificent white oaks. 
In fact, the largest trees would all have been cut had not 
some nature-loving friends made a determined effort and 
stopped the operation. 

In tracing the few remaining virgin sites in this region it 
is particularly interesting to observe the regularity with 
which the preservation of the original woods has been due to 
some European immigrant whose experience has an old- 
world setting. This is especially true of the German and 
Dutch. They knew the value of timber. They learned it in 
their homelands through the pinch of necessity. 

The existence of Keffer Woods today had its beginning 
with Leonard Kroninger. The Kroningers were from Hol- 
land. In 1812 Leonard Kroninger came to Ohio with his 
family. The first spring and summer they lived in a bark 
house while the log cabin was being built. It is difficult 
today to visualize the little bark house with the clearing and 
the great oaks even though we stand on the ground where 
the modern house now stands. But from the meager informa- 
tion available, cannot we draw a picture out of the past of 
little Benjamin running in fright to his mother when the 
Indians in fun—shall we say sinister fun?—pointed their 
euns at him? Can we appreciate the fortitude that enabled 
the little Dutch mother to kill a bear with an ax on her own 
kitchen woodpile? Our reminiscences will take us back to 
the time when wolves and bear and wild cats roamed the 
woods and to the days when wild pigeons in droves darkened 
the sun for hours like passing clouds. The old Sandusky 
trail passed the Kroninger place. 

Some of the same trees still stand that saw these scenes. 
The Kroninger Woods or, as it is called today, the Keffer 
Woods, is a ninety-acre remnant of the finest timber in Ohio. 
It is to be sold for lumber. The estate must be settled. When 
this woods goes, one of the finest souvenirs of the central 
West will pass forever. 

Not the least interesting phase of our search for virgin 
woods are commentaries on human nature—the illusions of 
the average individual. One hot day last August, I stopped 
at a little country village in the southern Ohio country. A 
well dressed man of middle age sat on the porch of the only 
store. Back on the hill beyond stood a large old Colonial 
homestead. In reply to my inquiry as to the existence of vir- 
gin woods, he quickly replied: 

“Yes, over the hill is some virgin woods. My father never 
would allow it to be cut.” 

“Has your family owned the woods long?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “John Adams signed the deed to our 
farm.” 

Eagerly I crossed the ravine and climbed the opposite hill. 
The virgin wood was a phantasy of mind. It was not there. 
Many old stumps lay rotting in the leaf mold, but the orig- 
inal trees had gone the way of the buffalo. 

Again, a little country store—a crowd of farmers talking 
over the drought. “Are there any uncut virgin woods around 
here?” I asked. 
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“Don’t know of any,” one man replied. “I have lived 
around here all my life and know every foot of land in this 
county.” 

All agreed that such was the condition. I explained that 
my purposes were not in any way commercial and one of 
them spoke up. 

“Yes, there are some virgin woods. I have a little patch. 
Never been an ax in it—tulip poplar, three feet in diameter, 
and sixty feet to the first limb.” 

The old gentleman took us to the woods, but we looked in 
vain for virgin timber. The wood had been cut—over sev- 
enty or eighty years before. It was only old second growth 
timber. The virgin wood was in the owner’s mind. No 
doubt he was seeing a mirage out of the past. 

The State of Indiana has done much to preserve remnants 
of virgin woods. If this conservation policy had been fol- 
lowed by all the Central States thirty-five years ago there 
would be today not the pitiful remnants of once virgin 
woods, but some genuine examples of the forests as they were 
when the pioneers came. If the other states do not at once 
take measures to preserve the remaining wild sites, there will 
soon be few examples of anything like virgin woods from 
the Alleghenies to the Mississippi. Indiana, by her system 
of State Parks, has insured for all nature lovers a few de- 
lightful natural beauty spots. At Turkey Run one may see 
a few of the original trees, flowers, shrubs, ferns and 
mosses of the virgin woods. At Spring Mill Park are some 
fine examples of hardwood forest growth. 

Now let us see what the State of Illinois has in the way of 
virgin woods. If you will go as I did from Joe Davies’s 
County in the extreme northwest corner down the Mississippi 
to Cairo, from Vermilion County on the east to the western 
border of the State and find a single example of genuine un- 
disturbed virgin woods, you can understand that we are 
looking backward onto the close of an epoch. 

I heard rumors of an old woods in the extreme southern 
end of Illinois. The Rentzer Woods “owned by an old lady 
and a couple of boys” was reputed to be virgin. “She won't 
let no one in it though. Better watch out, they live way 
back there by themselves,” was the report. 

With certain misgivings I went in to see the woods. It 
was impossible to drive in, so | walked about a mile. Sud- 
denly I was confronted by a one-legged man carrying a shot- 
gun. I was embarrassingly quick to explain my business as 
harmless and strictly impersonal and all was well. 

“Mother died last winter,” he quietly remarked when 
questioned. “She never would sell any trees.” 

Rentzer Woods is as near virgin as any wood in Illinois 
and the best example of which I have any knowledge. Yel- 
low poplar, oak, hickory, beech, maple, and other species 
grow there in their original condition—wonderfully straight 
stems like columns—a last lingering remnant of a once un- 
spoiled wilderness. No doubt this woods will soon be gone. 

Down on the southernmost tip of Ohio along the slowly 
winding, yellow river is the historic town of Gallipolis. The 
town square, open on one side, looks out over the river to- 
ward the Kentucky shore. It is not difficult to picture the 
hitchingracks around the square with rows of horses and 
wagons. There is an excellent concrete highway now in- 
truding its note of modernity into the peaceful scene. But 
after supper one may sit with his back to it on one of the 
benches along the river and look over into the Kentucky hills. 

Into this quiet scene a hundred years ago came the son of 
a deep sea captain. My mind turns to an interview of the 
afternoon. 

An old faded sunbonnet emerged from the hazel bushes 
and briars in the abandoned steep hilly field at the edge of 
the woods. 

“Get out of my berry patch. Get out as quick as you can. 
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I can’t even have enough to make a pie. You have to sneak 
in where I can’t see you and steal them. Now get out.” 

The querulous voice ceased, more from exhaustion than 
change of heart. It was a scorchingly hot day in the midst 
of the withering drought. The face of the old lady, scarcely 
discernible beneath the flapping projecting edges of the sun- 
bonnet, was not flushed, but a sickly green cast. The farm- 
stead lay a good half mile below in the valley and it seemed 
almost incredible 
that one so feeble 
could have come 
up the hill in the 
heat. I was imme- 
diately concerned 
for her and quick- 
ly explained that 
we didn’t want her 
berries, but wished 
to examine the 
woods. 

“Isn't it too hot 
for you to be 
out?” T asked. “I 
am afraid you'll 
get overheated.” 

Her tenseness 
relaxed visibly. 
“Well, Mary said 
I'd no business be- 
in’ out of bed. I 
was abed all day 
yesterday.” 

Her eyes were 
sort of cloudy, but 
there was an air of 
determination in 
her bearing as she 
continued. “But 
I’m not goin’ to 
give up as long as 
I can walk. The 
men all went away 
to thresh wheat to- 
day and I said I'd 
water the horses— 
no need of the 
men staying 
around all day to 
water two horses.” 

The usual lead- 
ing question. 
“Have you lived 
round here long?” 
She turned quick- 
‘ly. “Over eighty 
years.. My father 
settled this land nearly a hundred years ago. His father 
was a sea captain. He sailed across the ocean seventy times. 
My father came here from New York.” 

“There were more trees then, were there not?” I asked. 

“Laws, yes. It was all trees. My father cleared this place 
except for that 200 acres. Never would let no one touch 
that. I’ve heard him say that just after he was married 
he started out one day to clear. He looked all around at the 
woods—it was everywhere. He came to a big white oak 
about three feet in diameter. He took his ax and said, ‘Well, 
I might as well begin here as anywhere’ and felled the tree.” 

“Do you want to sell that piece of woods?” I asked. 

“Oh no, there will never be a stick out of it as long as I 
live. I don’t know what will happen to it then.” 
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This 200-acre tract of timber is the finest example of mixed 
hardwoods in large block in the State of Ohio. It is nearly 
virgin. It should be preserved, but when the estate is settled, 
as no doubt it will be soon, it will go as have other unre- 
placeable woods in the past. Under present restrictions, the 
State is powerless to buy it. 

With the passing of the pioneer, go the virgin woods. We 
cannot think of one without a sigh of regret for the other. 

**Why. should 
one look back- 
ward?” you may 
ask. “There is no 
place in the mod- 
ern scheme of life 
for things of the 
past.” 

Then why adorn 
the National Old 
Trail with statues 
of the pioneer 
mother? Draw for 
yourself a picture 
of the country as 
it was a hundred 
years ago. As you 
speed along over 
concrete highways 
with filling _ sta- 
tions, with _ bla- 
zoned signs of 
chicken and waf- 
fles, think of the 
picture confront- 
ing our grand- 
mothers and great 
grandmothers. Dirt 
roads, or none at 
all, no bridges, a 
camp fire, a rough 
bed, a sick child. 
As the _ shadows 
fell around the 
little camp, the 
hoot of an owl, 
the call of the 
whippoorwill, the 
oxen browsing 
nearby, an ever 
present fear of 
ambush as sleep 
came to travel- 
weary muscles. 
The sunrise, re- 
newed courage to 
tackle the un- 
known—out into 
untried lands — fever, hardships, exposure, death — but 
with a divine courage which never conceived the thought 
of surrender. Out into the virgin woods they went, into 
the untouched quiet, majestic woods to carve out a nation. 
Is it not fitting that we preserve a few of the unreplaceable 
works of nature that lived and knew that heroic epoch? 
Alone for sentimental reasons it would be worth while 
even if we did not need these areas as preserves of plant 
growth in the original or for areas upon which we may 
make research studies on soil and trees as a basis for the 
great problem of replacing with woods some of the mil- 
lions of acres of farmed-out land which never should have 
been cleared. 

















Grouse Creek, a tributary of the Boise River, carrying a heavy load of silt from 
overgrazed Public Domain lands into the Arrow Rock storage reservoir, Idaho. 


SOLVING THE FOREST AND WATER RIDDLE 


Recent Results of Widely Conducted Experiments are Providing Abundant 
Facts to Show the Beneficial Effects of Forest and Other Plant Cover 


Upon Stream Flow and Water Conservation 


By E. |. KOTOK 


With photographs by the United States Forest Service 


ARLY American foresters and conservationists em- 
phasized the beneficial effects of forests on the regu- 
lation of streamflow, prevention of floods, fixation of 

soil and the amelioration of climate. Their emphatic gen- 
eralizations, based on Old World experience, were injected 
into the arguments to justify the protection and maintenance 
of our forests. In their zeal to win public support for an 
effective national conservation program they stressed every 
plausible theory that might possibly advance the cause. This 
led frequently to overstatement and unsubstantiated claims 
which were openly challenged by forest exploiters who 
feared public control, and by engineers, meteorologists and 
others who honestly doubted these claims. The result was a 
long series of acrimonious controversies which proved noth- 
ing and merely obscured the real issue. 

Unfortunately, there was a more serious consequence. 
Foresters and conservationists became progressively timor- 
ous and less assertive in their statements justifying the need 
for preserving forest cover purely because of its value as a 
conserver of soil and a regulator of waterflow. Even when 
the foresters and conservationists attempted to present their 
case they were not very successful. For example, in 1928 


when Congress was considering the Mississippi flood con- 
trol problem, foresters presented their side of the issue, not 
as the final solution to this problem, but merely as an ad- 
junct to the engineering plans proposed by the army. The 
legislation enacted, however, entirely ignored forestry 
measures. he 

However, ravaging floods continue, millions of acres of 
productive land are being washed away, and an acute and 
serious shortage of water supply confronts a great part of 
the west. These conditions again revive an interest in the 
question of how forests or their absence may become a bene- 
ficent influence or a devastating force. It is important to 
know how far and to what extent forest devastation, through 
overcutting and destructive fires, overgrazing and other 
abuses of forest and uncultivated lands, are contributing to 
our present soil and water problems. It is also necessary to 
know how widespread these abuses are. In order to answer 
these questions a number of independent surveys by many 
agencies have recently been made. A_ brief summary 
of these may help to portray the scope and seriousness of 
land abuse and the problems which it inevitably produces. 

Gully erosion in the nonglaciated areas of the Lake States 
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The Boulder Dam, largest project of its kind in the world, is jeopardized as a 
capital investment, the author declares, by severe erosion on the Colorado River 
watershed, typified by such soil washing as this on the Uncompahgre River, Colo- 


rado, following a flood in 1929. 


is proceeding at a rapid rate. A study of one large gully in 
a Wisconsin farm illustrates the cataclysmic rate of gully 
formation. This gully advanced 500 feet a year for a six- 
year period, forming at the same time secondary gullies 7,000 
feet in extent. The main gully reached a depth of fifty feet 
in its middle sector. During its greatest erosional activity 
within these brief years 400,000 cubic yards of soil were 
swept onward towards the Mississippi River. 

Surveys in the Mississippi uplands show that active erosion 
on an intensive scale covers as much as forty-five per cent of 
some of the counties within this region. Most of this erosion 
is the result of abusive farm practice, with fire and grazing 
as contributory agents. Here destructive erosion has now 
reached the stage where a high percentage of agricultural 
land must be permanently 
abandoned because of soil 
depletion and gullying. Soil 
scientists estimate that ero- 
sion is costing American 
farmers $200,000,000 an- 
nually in loss of plant food. 

A recent survey of the 
drainage of the Rio Grande 
River in New Mexico that 
feeds the Elephant Butte 
reservoir disclosed that 
thirty-five per cent of the 
area is eroding rapidly, forty 
per cent moderately and only 
twenty-five per cent slightly. 
This accelerated erosion is 
directly traceable to over- 
grazing, and its denudation 
of the vegetative cover fol- 
lowing unregulated grazing 
in the past twenty-five years. 
In a seventeen-year period 
only, thirteen per cent of the 
storage capacity of Elephant 
Butte reservoir has been 
filled with the silt from this 
accelerated erosion. On the 
maintenance of this reser- 
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voir depends an agricultural 
investment of about $90,000,- 
000, yet, at the present rate of 
depletion, the communities 
wholly dependent upon this 
great reservoir will be minus 
their water supply in two 
more generations or less. 

A similar survey of the 
Colorado River watershed 
which will feed the Hoover 
reservoir at Boulder Dam 
shows fifty per cent of the 
area severely eroding. Here 
again the capital investment 
in the largest dam in history 
is jeopardized by an extreme 
erosive process attributable to 
denudation by overgrazing of 
the vegetative cover over the 
entire watershad. It is well 
to note in both of these cases 
that erosion was not at all 
serious previous to man’s oc- 
cupation, but that this period 
of increasing erosional activity 
coincides with the white man’s 
settlement and the increasing intensity of grazing use by 
his livestock. 

The Gibraltar reservoir supplying domestic water to the 
city of Santa Barbara in California depends on a watershed 
area of 133,000 acres. Fifteen per cent of this watershed 
was burned over in 1923. A survey in 1927 shows that 5.7 
per cent of the storage capacity of the reservoir was taken by 
the eroded material from this burned area. Thus in a terri- 
tory where water is costly and scarce, one fire reduced the 
capital investment of this important watershed almost six 
per cent in five years. 

A detailed survey of 128,000 acres of the Boise River 
watershed in Idaho showed that twenty-seven per cent of the 
noneroding area was protected by dense brush and was not 


» 
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In California, the destruction of tree and plant cover on mountain slopes has been 

proven the chief contributing factor to floods and silting of navigable rivers. This 

picture shows a mud and rock flow which invaded the city of Burbank following a 
fire on the mountain in the background. 
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used by grazing stock. On the other hand, fifty-six per cent lost from the burned plots during one rainy season. 


of the area where grazing was intense had been subjected to 
widespread sheet erosion, seventeen per cent badly gullied, 
and a large part of the upper soil layer had already been 
lost. The capacity of the Arrow Rock Reservoir, fed by this 
watershed, has been reduced six per cent, the de »pendent power 


plant losing twen- 
ty-five per cent of 
its productive ef- 
ficiency. These ex- 
amples of silting 
of reservoirs are 
largely chargeable 
to the denudation 
of the harbaceous 
and brush cover as 
a result of over- 
grazing by live- 
stock. They em- 
phasize the unwis- 
dom of investing 
millions in water 
storage works on 
the basis of past 
normal erosion, 
when man’s de- 
structive activities 
are now increasing 
this erosion at ac- 
celerated rates. 
Similar results 
could be pointed 
out from other of these recent sur- 
veys showing beyond peradventure 
that erosion on a grand scale, alarm- 
ing in its potential destructiveness, 
is to be found from coast to coast, 
and from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico. In the West it coincides 
with the white man’s settlement and 
is not chargeable, as is claimed, to 
normal and inevitable geologic pro- 
cesses. We are moving our soil 
and changing the land-surfaces at a 
pace measurable not by geologic 
time periods but by the span of a 
brief human generation. 

A group of experiments in Calif- 
ornia illustrate the effect of the re- 
moval of forest and brush cover on 
run-off and erosion processes. Com- 
parable areas of one-twentieth acre 
in size located side by side have 
been studied. One area was denud- 
ed of its forest and brush cover by 
fire, the adjacent area left intact 
with its natural vegetation. Instru- 
ments were developed which mea- 
sured the immediate surface run-off 
and eroded material from each plot 
together with simultaneous measure- 
ments of rainfall. These experi- 
ments were repeated in a number of 
places, and all show conclusively 
these striking results: 


1. The sennovel of cover by fire invariably increases the 
surface run-off fifteen to twenty times more than from the 


undisturbed area. 


material, whereas four cubic yards per acre of top soil is 


Avalanche Peak, New Mexico. 





Erosion gullies started by deforestation and overgrazing on the slopes of 
Four years after erosion set in, the 


gullies were ten to twenty feet wide and six to fifteen feet deep. 





Stopping erosion at its source by plant- 
ing brome grass in a newly formed gully, 


3. Light rains may not start erosion, but rains reaching 
intensities of one inch per hour, even if only of a few min- 
utes duration, develop immediately excessive run-off and 
erosion. These experiments prove that, for California, fire is 
the chief contributing factor of floods in its main river drain- 


ages and to the 
silting of its navi- 
gable streams and 
harbors. This 
eroded material 
which has annual- 
ly been filling 
channels in prog- 
ressively higher 
quantities because 
of the removal of 
the vegetative cov- 
er by fire has com- 
pelled an expendi- 
ture of millions of 
dollars by the 
Federal and State 
governments for 
maintaining the 
navigability of the 
Sacramento and 
San Joaquin 
rivers. 

Another  corre- 
lated experiment is 
of utmost signifi- 
cance in showing the true value of 
the forest litter and the function it 
performs under forest conditions. 
In this study similar forest soils 
with their varied litter and mulch 
covers were compared when the lit- 
ter was burned and unburned. 
When subjected to natural and arti- 
ficial rains the areas with the litter 
cover burned off showed sixteen 
times the surface run-off that was 
found from the plots with their lit- 
ter cover undisturbed; and the erod- 
ed material was 2,300 times as great 
from the burned plots as compared 
with the unburned. These extreme 
variations were found to exist even 
when torrential rains were applied 
to the areas. Litter covered soils 
continue to exert to a remarkable 
degree a capacity to resist erosion 
even under the most torrential rain- 
falls and to absorb maximum quan- 
tities of the water falling on them. 

Studies show that a litter cover on 
the forest soil acts as a filter, remov- 
ing earth and soil particles from 
water and permitting only clear 
water to percolate into the soil. So 
long as the water remains clear, the 
forest soil apparently can absorb 
unlimited quantities. On the other 


hand, when the litter is burned, rain impinging on the bare 


soil surface develops a murky solution heavily charged 
with tiny soil particles which seal all the small pores and 


oo openings in the surface soil and so prevent any deeper per- 
- The undisturbed area shows barest traces of eroded  colation. As the water thus is not absorbed. a heavy sur- 


face run-off results, which in turn causes the severe erosion. 
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It was found that the litter layer on the forest floor is not 
merely a sponge, which when once saturated ceases to be 
further effective in checking run-off, but that it continues to 
function, regardless of the amount and intensity of precipi- 
tation, by maintaining the percolation capacity of the soil. 
It follows naturally, that for the percolation of water in 
greatest amounts, for the reduction of surface run-off and 
floods, and for the checking 6f erosion, a cover of vegetation 
that will insure and maintain an effective layer of litter and 
duff is highly essential. 

More abundantly than any other vegetation, forests de- 
velop the valuable litter and duff that influences so radically 
the percolation of water. Through their very growth forests 
likewise give the soil further capacity to absorb water. An 
experiment in Ohio in confirmation of this theory shows 
that in second growth forests where grazing has been exclud- 
ed the first inch of soil in the forest floor absorbs forty-five 
times more water than the same soil in an adjacent field, 
fourteen times more at three inch depth, and two and one- 
half times more at eight inch depth. This, briefly, means 
that soils in the woods are really able to hold more water 
than soils with other covers. 

An experiment in southern California, where water is 
spread over surfaces at the mouths of canyons to secure re- 
plenishment of underground reservoirs, similarly proves that 
an undisturbed vegetative cover will permit maximum per- 
colation of water into the soil. On three level plots, one 
with the native vegetation left intact, one plowed to a depth 
of two feet, fallowed for a year and thoroughly replowed and 
harrowed, and a third with the vegetation removed and the 
ground plowed and harrowed once, water was spread for 
105 consecutive days in one instance and eighty-two days in 
another. The rate of percolation on the plot with its natural 
vegetation was two and fifty-six one hundredth times the 
rate of percolation on the twice plowed and fallowed plot; 
and one and sixty-five one hundredth times as great as on 
the denuded and once plowed plot. 

Another California experiment shows that a four inch lay- 
er of soil topped with a four inch layer of litter will permit 
from seventy to eighty-five per cent of the rain falling to 
percolate through it, whereas an eight inch bare soil only 
permits twelve to thirty per cent of the rainfall to percolate. 
This means that even under the most favorable condition for 
percolation, namely, a level surface, litter increases percola- 
tion two and one-half to five times, and this is important be- 
cause the balance of the rainfall which does not percolate is 
lost through evaporation. 

Recent experiments in the Great Basin of Utah, where 
grazing is the most active denuding agent, throw further 
light on the importance of cover in the water cycle. In one 
study two closely comparable watersheds were grazed to dif- 
ferent intensities from 1915 to 1929. On watershed “A” the 
plant cover was maintained at sixteen per cent of its possi- 
ble maximum for five years and then increased to forty per 
" cent, being carried at that density through the remainder of 
the experiment. Watershed “B” was maintained at a forty 
per cent plant cover throughout the entire period. This ex- 
periment shows that where the cover was kept at forty per 
cent the surface run-off from summer rains was sixty-four 
per cent less and the sediment fifty-four per cent less than on 
the originally thinly stocked watershed “A”. Winter run-off 
carried fifty-three per cent less sediment on the once thinly 
stocked watershed after its cover was increased from sixteen 
to forty per cent. Both experiments show graphically the 
effect on rate of run-off and erosion of restored cover due to 
the regulation of grazing. 

_ A group of experiments at Holly Springs, Mississippi, give 
indications of the value of some form of vegetative cover in 
reducing run-off and checking erosion. Run-off and eroded 
materials were measured on comparable adjacent plots with 
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different cover and under different cultural methods and 
after fifteen storms on the plots. The highlights of these 
preliminary experiments can be stated briefly: Areas with a 
plant cover will effectively check erosive processes and yield 
but insignificant amounts of detrital material, whereas bar- 
ren, abused and cultivated lands will lose tons of material 
from each acre even in one storm. Run-off is infinitesimal in 
amount from vegetative protected slopes even with torrential 
rains whereas on denuded and cultivated lands it reaches as 
high as eighty per cent of the total precipitation. Immediate 
run-off of this character, flashy and voluminous, must in- 
ordinately effect floods of the Mississippi. 

An interesting three years experiment in Texas which 
studied plots grown to cotton, buffalo grass and milo, with 
ene plot left fallow, showed that the thick matted buffalo 
grass was the most effective cover in preventing run-off and 
erosion. Buffalo grass showed, roughly, six per cent average 
run-off, milo ten per cent, cotton twenty per cent, and the 
fallowed land thirty-three per cent. The eroded material 
lost on these plots during the three year period averaged 
yearly: 


Buffalo grass 8,000 Ibs. an acre 


milo _. 11,000 Ibs. “  “ 
cotton . 25,000 Ibs. “ =“ 
fallow — SE te“ 


Even sheet erosion seriously reduces valuable soil nutri- 
ents, and retards the growth capacity of the land whether it 
be forest or forage. This is in part explained by the fact 
that eroded soils absorb less water. Where the vegetative 
cover is in good condition soil analyses show about twice the 
water-holding capacity as similar lands with poor vegetation. 

These experiments all confirm one of the important pre- 
mises on which conservationists based the need for a national 
program of forestry, namely, that the removal or destruc- 
tion of the vegetative mantle exposes the land surfaces te the 
full forces of erosion by reducing the absorbtive capacity of 
the soil and by increasing surface run-off, thus accelerating 
the process of erosion and intensifying floods. Once begun, 
floods and erosion continue to accelerate their destructive 
power. 

Three forces are to be reckoned with which profoundly 
modify and disturb the natural cover of wild lands: fire, 
grazing and lumbering. At the present time fire, perhaps, 
is the outstanding destructive force on forest lands, particu- 
larly if it follows clear-cutting of the forest. Repeated fires 
on an area not only stop nature’s attempt to heal and cure 
but accentuate the erosion processes enormously, 

Unregulated grazing of livestock slowly but progressively 
reduces the herbaceous vegetation on range and forest 
land. Agricultural development on marginal lands, as well 
as unwise methods of culture on our most productive farm 
lands, further contribute. to this serious problem of erosion 
and run-off. 

Conversationists must recognize that after a quarter cen- 
tury of effort they have a long way to go in keeping our for- 
est values intact. Forest conservation for timber supply is 
not the major end of forestry, but instead the maintenance of 
a forest cover. Regardless of timber values the cover itself 
is the keystone of conservation. The cover must be main- 
tained on our forest lands and on our grazing lands if we are 
to maintain the navigability of our rivers and the integrity of 
our harbors, and if we are to protect our water resources for 
the home, the farm, and the factory. This country must be 
ready to accept and impose a coordinated land policy re- 
gardless of the ownership of lands involved, regardless of 
the sanctity of personal property rights in lands, regardless 
of the rivalry between State and Federal jurisdictions in 
lands, if the knowledge already at hand on land abuses is to 
bring about effective conservation of all our land values. 
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Mr. Niedrach has 


camera interview with a Camp Robber. 


an unusually 


HE deep, snow-covered woods of the far north 
and the high mountains of the west are inhabited 
by the camp robber. He is not a vicious fellow, as 

his somewhat ominous name might suggest, but instead 
is a friendly, inquisitive, gray colored bird, a jay living 
in remote places. His home is near the border of the 
alpine region, in the dark evergreen forests which char- 
acterize the Hudsonian zone, and, as he dwells in such inac- 
cessible spots, little is known of his home life. He does not 
take kindly to civilized regions, but prefers the outposts where 
he may come and go as he chooses, without interference. 

There are several races of the camp robber, but the one in 
the mountains of the west is, appropriately, 
the Rocky Mountain jay (Perisoreus cana- 
densis capitalis). He is well known to 
the early explorers of the summits, 
for it is the jay’s custom to visit 
camps in search of food, and 
he is so bold in his maraud- 
ing that he often enters cab- 
ins in search of plunder. 
Another well known name 
of this jay is Whiskey Jack, 
one used throughout the 
bird’srange. Amongthespec- }j 
imens of the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Sciences is a skin col- 
lected by Robert Kennicott in 
1856, in Minnesota, and on the 
back of the label, in Kennicott’s own 
hand writing, is the statement that 
the Crees called the bird Wiskak 
Chan, and the native words were 
probably corrupted into “Whiskey 
John,” and eventually to “Whiskey 


The nest and young 


THE DOMAIN OF 







THE CAMP ROBBER 


By ALFRED M. BAILEY and R. J. NIEDRACH 


With photographs by the Authors 





In your camping journeys have you ever been visited by a camp 
robber? 
about camp that may strike his fancy. 
confined to food. It may be the last piece of soar or string in 
camp that he flies away with or something else the loss of which 
is equally or more embarrassing and irreplaceable in the back 
country. A versatile thief is this feathered highwayman and his 
exploits are not without humor. 

For the best story of the camp robber’s thieving based upon 
personal experience or observation, AMERICAN FORESTS offers 


you your choice of the following prizes: 


Latest Model 2-A Eastman Kodak 

Metropolitan “Comfort” Sleeping Bag 

“Lives of Game Animals,” by Ernest Thompson Seton 
—in 8 volumes 

Russell “Moccasin” Hiking Boots 


Strange sometimes and inexplicable are the things 
His thieving is not only 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Camp Robber Editor, 
AMERICAN FORESTS, 1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
and should not exceed 1500 words in length. If photographs 
are available they should be enclosed with the manuscript. Un- 
accepted stories will not be returned unless accompanied by re- 


turn postage. The contest closes December 31, 1932. 


















photographed, the author says, probably for the 
first time. 
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Jack.” Be that as it may, the camp robber of the Colorado 
mountains has been a challenge to us for the past fifteen 
years. We have made trips into the hills in the spring, as 
early as the drifted snow would allow, but with little success, 
for, while our jays were common enough, coming about our 
little campfires when we were cooking our 
noontime lunch, even taking scraps from 
our hands, we were unable to locate a 
nest. The old birds were friendly 
enough, but, after securing the 
food they desired, they drifted 
away on silent wing, disap- 
pearing into the depths of the 
forests of Englemann spruce 
which clothe the Colorado 
hills at a high altitude. The 
birds were always victorious 

in the game of hide-and- 
seek, and it was not until the 
past season that we had an 
opportunity to examine a nest. 
And then, when we were not even 
hoping to find one, we found two! 
This past summer, we were working 
with F. R. Dickinson, making mo- 
tion films for the Chicago Academy 
of Sciences and the Colorado Muse- 
um of Natural History, and we “dis- 


of the Camp Robber, 
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covered” the 
nest of the 
cam p robber 
by being led 
to it by our 
good friends, 
Robert Rock- 
well and Clark 
Blickens- 
derfer, who 
have added so 
much to the 
knowledge of 
Colorado 
birds through 
their articles 
and photo- 
graphs. A 
rancher had 
flushed the 
bird from its 
nest by ac- 
cident and, 
knowing that 
Rockwell was 
interested in a 
nest of the 
camp robber, 
he had sent 
word to Denver. We found the 
nest, which contained two small 
young, about twenty feet from 
the ground, in a small Douglas 
fir. It was the twenty-second of 
May, and the altitude was only 
about 9,000 feet. The late date 
and the low altitude surprised 
us, for we thought the young 
would be out of the nest by the 
first of May and that this species 
would never be found nesting 
below 10,000 feet. The nest 
was not in a convenient place 
for photographing, but we made 
a series of pictures which 
pleased us, as there are few 
nesting photos of this species. 

On May 30 we were working 
the high country west of Denver 
on the border of the Hudsonian 
zone. We were on the north 
slope of Mount Englemann, at 
_ an altitude of about 11,300 feet. 
Snow-covered mountain peaks 
were silhouetted against cloud- 
patched skies, and streams of 
clear water cut their way 
through snow fields which still 
covered the willows of the moun- 
tain meadows. Water ouzels 
bobbed on water-worn stones, 
beautiful pileolated warblers 
cruised over the melting, snow- 
covered valleys, and kinglets 
darted from one Englemann 
spruce to another. A low, mu- 
sical note, unlike that of any 
other jay, called our attention 
to acamp robber hopping along 
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Mt. Englemann, the home of the Camp Robber. 
fellow, as his name would indicate, but rather inquisitive as well as acquisitive, and 
friendly even in his depredations. He makes his home in remote places, as a true 


or a “ an ra : % 
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bandit should. 





To find the nest of the Camp Robber has been 
a challenging game but it was won last summer 
when both the adult and young birds were lo- 
cated and photographed at the nest. 


Photograph by E. V. Komarek 


This bird is not at all a vicious 
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a fallen log, 
and when we 
paused he 
came within 
arm’slength 
and gazed at 
us inquisitive- 
ly. We quickly 
put our motion 
picture camera 
in operation, 
focused on a 
stump a few 
feet away, and 
then placed 
some bread 
crumbs for our 
victim. He did 
not wait for us 
to leave, but 
darted to the 
stump, seized 
a piece of 
bread, and 
headed across 
the open val- 
ley toward the 
spruce-covered 
slopeafew 
hundred yards away, and disap- 
peared in the dense timber. We 
marked the spot and waited, 
watching for his reappearance. 
Fifteen minutes passed before 
we saw our bird come hopping 
nonchalantly along, accom- 
panied by his mate. This time, 
we pulverized the bait so they 
could pick only a small portion 
at a time, and we succeeded in 
getting good films before they 
had had their fill; then, with 
throats crammed, they headed, 
as before, into the depths of the 
dark forest. 


We located the place as best 
we could and followed through 
the soft snow, crossed the tur- 
bulent stream on a snow bridge, 
and entered the woods. The trees 
were so close together that it 
seemed hopeless to look for a 
nest, but we worked along care- 
fully, about twenty-five feet 
apart, hoping to sight the adult 
birds. Then we heard a squeak- 
ing noise— and our hunt was 
over, for we had found the sec- 
ond nest of the Rocky Mountain 
jay. It was a rather small affair 
in an Englemann spruce, about 
twenty-five feet from the ground. 
One of the parents stood upon 
the nest, feeding the youngsters, 
paying no attention to us, al- 
though the other one darted 
about, protesting our invasion 
with low, querulous cries. It 

(Continuing on page 525) 



































Woodland Work for the Unemployed 






By A. B. RECKNAGEL 


HEN Congress passed the two billion dollar relief 
bill in the closing hours of the first session of the 
Seventy-second Congress, it provided $300,000,000 
for loans by the Reconstruction Corporation to states and 
municipalities for immediate relief of destitution. These 
loans may be advanced on certification of need by Gover- 
nors; not more than fifteen per cent is to go to any one state. 

While only a small part of the three hundred million dol- 
lars would, in all probability, be available for forestry work. 
this activity offers one of the most direct and least expensive 
avenues of public improvement of an important natural re- 
source. It has the further advantages of providing healthful 
employment with no special requirement for skill except on 
the part of those supervising the work and, best of all, it 
sets up no liabilities for maintenance and upkeep requiring 
future expenditures of public money. 

In the specific recommendations which follow, the single 
project of improving existing woodlands is presented. No 
mention is made of other and collateral woodland improve- 
ments such as forest surveys, road and trail construction, 
fire lanes, look-out towers, telephone lines, cabins and shel- 
ters and camp sites. The suggested improvement cuttings 
have the advantage of starting work in silviculture now pre- 
cluded by economic conditions without creating responsibil- 
ities for future expenditures. 

Great as the opportunities are for unemployment relief in 
planting abandoned and idle farm lands, the contemplated 
improvement cuttings have the merit of being immediately 
applicable and escape most seasonal limitations. Planting 
involves study and preparation, aside from the great prob- 
lem of raising adequate nursery stock, which removes it from 
immediate application in a large way. In the long run, the 
planting of waste and submarginal lands in the various 
states will play a substantial role in unemployment relief— 
it has already in New York State. But, unlike New York, 
few of the states are now ready to undertake this work on a 
scale commensurate with the needs. 

It is far otherwise with improvement of existing wood- 
lands in state ownership. Of the 496 million acres of forest 
land in the United States, 15,434,000 acres are owned or 
managed by the states, and 1,199,000 acres by counties and 
municipalities. By regions these areas are as follows: 


Acres 

New England 825,000 
Middle Atlantic 1,861,000 
Lake States ; 3,867,000 
Central _ dacée 191,000 
Southeast 6,281,000 
Pacific Coast 1,837,000 
Northern Rocky Mt. 1,266,000 
Southern Rocky Mt. 505,000 

Total ; : 16,633,000 


Of this area, 3,103,000 acres are what may be considered 
“saw-timber areas’—that is, areas bearing commercially 
mature timber. While they would undoubtedly be bene- 
fitted by an improvement cutting, these areas need not be 
considered in the project for unemployment relief. Instead, 
it is the areas classed as cordwood and restocking areas—an 
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ageregate of 13,530,000 acres—which are in immediate need 
of improvement cuttings, designed to give the better trees an 
opportunity to develop into valuable forests for the future. 
Generally, even on state lands, these operations have to be 
omitted or strictly limited due to lack of money. Now, with 
man-labor abundantly available, a chance is ofered not only 
for useful employment to meet immediate emergencies, but 
also to put the public forests into shape for producing the 
best trees against the time of public need. 

The product removed in these improvement cuttings 
would, for the most part, be cordwood. It is estimated that 
states, counties and municipalities together hold twenty-one 
million cords of growing wood on such immature areas, or 
about two per cent of the Nation’s total cordwood stand. In 
order not to conflict with commercial operations it should be 
used only for relief of the destitute. There are abundant 
examples of such relief. Numerous cities throughout the 
country last winter hauled the wood obtained from improve- 
ment cuttings to city woodyards and gave it out, in lieu of 
coal, under the direction of the local committees, to families 
in need of assistance. Similarly, where wood is needed for 
public camp sites within reasonable hauling distance, cord- 
wood stacked under rough sheds might be accumulated for 
use during the next two or three years. 

A ten-year program of woods work, handled by local com- 
munities, could give year long employment to nearly 35,000 
men. In order to secure competent direction, however, ample 
provision should be made for the employment of men who 
will act as bosses, party chiefs, field inspectors and the like. 
This is all the more important since many of the men em- 
ployed as laborers will, unavoidably, be unaccustomed to 
certain of the work in hand, and therefore more supervision 
than usual will be required to secure efficiency in the conduct 
of the work. Many men with forestry, engineering and other 
technical training are now out of work and need employ- 
ment fully as much as do the unskilled workers. 

If one attempts to visualize the work sketched in the fore- 
going paragraphs, one sees temporary camps of laborers 
with competent foremen and under skilled technical gui- 
dance, systematically going through the state-owned wood- 
lands and converting them from unproductive thickets of 
promiscuous species, often stagnating in growth due to over- 
crowding, into healthy, well-spaced forests in which the 
growth in quantity and quality will be at an optimum. The 
conversion of these tangled wildwoods into an orderly forest 
will vastly increase their attractiveness for recreational pur- 
poses and for hunting and fishing. It will even enhance their 
scenic value and in no sense lessen their efficacy in stream- 
flow protection. The danger from forest fires due to the slash 
will be negligibly small since most of the forests are of 
hardwood species and the brush, lops and tops of the small 
trees cut will soon decay. But to meet this situation, a system 
of patrols should be inaugurated—another means of very 
effectively and without great expenditure, now or in the 
future, meeting the unemployment situation. 

Insofar as the material cut in these operations can be used 
to help the destitute, it will be directly valuable. For the 
rest, it will constitute a recognized form of fertilization— 
returning to the soil its valuable components and keeping 
down the growth of weeds and valueless brush which might 
otherwise occur in the openings. 






































PORTAGE PHILOSOPHY 


From the Quetico Country --Where Wilderness Canoe Trails, 
Worn Smooth by Moccasined Feet of Indians and Trappers 
of Old, Still Lead to Peace, Health and Harmony 


By ERNEST C. OBERHOLTZER 


PEAKING of portages, | do not know how some of us from the 

north would compare in ton miles, as the railroads say, with the 
Erie or the New Haven. It would be a tidy total. For years | 
was on the move—by canoe in summer, by snow-shoe in winter. 
Portaging was a daily occupation. There were all sorts and con- 
ditions of portages—long woodland trails, short pull-outs, pre- 
cipitous hill-sides, bottomless swamps, some portages that led to lands of heart’s de- 
sire and others that ended nowhere, only to be retraced. Between lakes and streams, 
wherever the course was obstructed, canoe and contents, including at times a three 
months’ stock of provisions, had to be packed on our backs to the nearest navigable 
water. Even in winter, when traveling with dogs, there were times, in deep, loose 
snow, when dogs and all had to be carried across the trails between the wind-packed 
surfaces of frozen lakes. 

The railroads doubtless move more freight but not with less overhead. Nor are 
they any more affected by grades, weather conditions, and crops. Our crops in- 
cluded not only berries and wild rice but also, in season and in proportion to the 
distance north, deer flies, black flies, flying ants, and hosts of that shadowy night 
prowler famous for his proboscis and so dear to the story-teller—the Culex pungens. 
It was all surpassingly laborious and surpassingly delightful. 

Last summer the portagers had a celebration. It was disguised as an historical 
event but in reality it meant that the portagers had come into their own—a sort of 
voyageurs’ apotheosis. Historical societies, both Canadian and American, met at 
the village of Grand Portage on Lake Superior, in recognition of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the arrival of the French explorer, Verendrye. A little museum had 
















































Dr. W. S. Cooper 


The historic highways of our Continent, the port- 
age trails, link east and west and tew regions are 
so rich in unforgettable associations. 


been built; an ancient fur company 
dock, extending 365 feet into the lake, 
had been reconstructed on the original 
foundation of timbers, still sound and 
in place under water; and the little In- 
dian village of white-washed log 
cabins lay nestled un- 
der its lofty granite 
hills, exactly as in the 
days when the inhab- 
itants watched eagerly 
in the direction of 
Isle Royale for the ar- 
rival of the Montreal 
fur brigade. 

It was Verendrye 
who, with the aid of a 





For real romance, turn 
back a century or two 
and make your own way 
by canoe through the 
border wilderness of 
northern Minnesota and 
southern Ontario. You 
will find the history of 
civilization written in 
the portages and a 
primitive _ satisfaction 
without rival in the 
lakes and streams. 
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The end of a portage—some of them are merely corridors 
leading from lake to lake, endlessly, into the unknown. 


birch bark map drawn by his Indian friend, Ochagach, first 
crossed the Nine Mile Trail that connects Lake Superior at 
this point with the quiet upper waters of the Pigeon River and 
who penetrated from there into the mysteries of the north- 
west. The trail gives its name to the present village. Already 
centuries old when Verendrye arrived, it has justly be- 
come the most renowned portage on the continent. 
Though little used today, it is still passable and 
clearly visible. The granite ledges, where it 
crosses, still bear the marks of traffic, for it 
was over this trail—the same on which Veren- 
drye’s men mutinied—that passed for nearly 
a century the bulk of the fur-trade of the 
Northwest. The pelts of a continent con- 
verged upon this Nine Mile portage and 
were transported from there down the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence to Montreal. 

No wonder the Webster-Ashburton treaty 
of 1842 declared “that all the water commu- 
nications and all the usual portages along the 
line from Lake Superior to the Lake of the 
Woods, and also Grand Portage from the shores 
of Lake Superior to the Pigeon River, as now ac- 
tually used, shall be free and open to the use of the 
citizens and subjects of both countries”! These are 
the historic highways of the continent, linking east with 
west. Few regions are so rich in associations. The whole 
history of a civilization is written in these portages. Myriads 
of moccasined feet, leading far back into the dim past, 
have worn them smooth. They are the only monuments 
of a race as free, as evanescent, as the birds 
and the flowers. Nature made the border 
lakeland—a maze of delectable lakes, inter- 
spersed with islands like some inland archi- 
pelago; man—ancient Americans—made the 
trellis of portages. 

The lakeland begins in northern Minne- 
sota and extends far across into Ontario. It- 
self an arctic watershed, its tributaries reach 
out toward all the main watercourses of 
North America. To roam these lakes and 
streams in a canoe is to taste a primitive satis- 
faction without rival. Let those who will, 
range the continent by airplane or modern 
motor car. For real romance, turn back a 
century or two and find your own way by 
canoe through the border wilderness. That 
way lies peace and health and a genuine 
sense of power. 

When one tries to recall particular port- 
ages out of the multitude in that region, 
whole sequences come to mind. For instance, 
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there is the two hundred and fifty mile route 
from Grand Portage to Rainy Lake, that di- 
verges from the international boundary at 
Saganaga Lake and follows the main water- 
course north of Hunter’s Island in Quetico 
Park and down the Namakan River. This 
route, particularly north of Hunter’s Island 
and in the Namakan, is gemmed with water- 
falls and rapids. You are hardly ever out 
of sound of them. At one point on the 
Namakan, where two waterfalls can be heard 
at the same time, the lower one roars a lion- 
like accompaniment to the softer treble of 
8. Cooper —_ the other. 

If instead you go all the way by the inter- 
national boundary, you will encounter, at the 
outlet of Crooked Lake, Curtain Falls. At 

best it forms a great semi-circle, one of the most impressive 
in the region. And by turning aside nearby into beautiful 
McAree Lake you will see Rebecca Falls—perfect twins. The 
water seems to spout from recesses in the pink granite, churn- 
ing into white spray under the dark foliage of overhanging 
evergreens. Or, if you prefer to enter from the Canadian 
side, you may follow the Dawson Road, which ap- 
proaches from the northeast through Windigoos- 
tigwan (the Windigo’s head) and Pickerel Lake 
and which joins the Hunter’s Island route at 
Sturgeon Lake. Over this so-called road 
passed all the transportation between east- 
ern and western Canada just prior to con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Many traces of the old commerce are still 
visible. The “two stick” crossing at Deux 
Rivieres portage, which consisted of two 
slippery logs, has long been replaced by a 
simple bridge; but the remains of an old 
Hudson’s Bay Company post may still be 
seen at the east end of Pine Portage between 
Dore and Pickerel and a sunken steam boat 
may be located by its smoke stack. For plain un- 
adulterated portages—the kind that stirred Veren- 

drye’s men to mutiny—I know of nothing in the region 

to match the Pooh-bah route through Hunter’s Island. It 
enters through six little stepping stone lakes from Bass- 
wood to Sarah and comes out through Hoffman Lake into 
Sturgeon. I do not know what the rangers may have done in 
recent years; but, when I was there, the route had been very 
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Still evening on Lac la Croix—marks of the old 
water level are plainly to be seen on the rocks. 
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little used for years even in winter time. The 
trails were more perceptible to the sensitive feet 
of an Indian than to the eye of a white man. 
They wound through muskegs and over steep, 
thickly-grown hillsides. In a distance of less 
than thirty miles, we made seventeen portages 
and carried our packs upwards of ten miles. 
By way of reward, however, the little visited 
Kahshahpiwigimak route through Hunter’s Is- 
land, especially in its northern part, offers ro- 
mantically beautiful landscapes with a mini- 
mum of effort. The lakes are little more than a 
defile, a narrow cleft in the lofty granite. But 
what a sky line and what vistas into mysterious 
bays! Moreover, I saw there in September the 
most imposing bull moose of all my life time. 
If anything was needed to complete the illusion 
of prehistoric times, this stately pleistocene sur- 
vival in full armor filled the picture. The Kahshahpiwigi- 
mak is written high in my book of wonder. Aside from the 
main tributaries of Rainy Lake on the east, there are many 
shorter ones, of course, on the north. They offer endless 
variety. Sometimes a single portage, like the one into 
Big Canoe, transports you into a land of widely 
different character—in this case into a land of 
winding rivers and floating bog and waterfowl 
and aromatic sedges that smell like tea chests 
from China. There are strange tales of large 
fish in such lakes as Manitou and Kaiar- 
skons—-fish so large that the Indians long 
were afraid to go there lest their canoes 
be overturned. A portage that no visitor 
to this part of the lakeland ever forgets 
(not if he once climbs the almost perpen- 
dicular cliff at its western end) is the same 
that gives its name to Kishkutena (Steep 
Hill) Lake on the route from Pipestone to 
Lake of the Woods. Prosaic white folk have 
rechristened the lake “Height of Land” but the 
portage is still there. By coincidence the next con- 


siderable lake beyond is called by the Indians “Lots of 

Bones”! Quite a different portage, on the other hand, is the 
comfortable carry across smooth granite from Jackfish into 
Footprint Lake. One sees imbedded in the rock, for the 


scrutiny of modern Crusoes, footprints of men and moose 
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teries of the Northwest country. 















On Kahshahpiwigimak route through Hunter’s Island, now little used, the author says 
he once came unexpectedly on the most imposing bull moose he had ever seen. These 


are two young bulls emerging from the woods. 


and dogs. Travelers as far back as Verendrye have com- 
mented on the occurrence of these freaks of nature in widely 
separaied parts of the country and there is many a story to 
account for them. Not even the ancient paintings on the 

rocks, which are found at intervals all over the region. 
cause more wonder among the native Indians. 

When it comes to wild beauty, I know of no 
portage to compare with a little used one in 

the northern part of the region, leading out 
of a tiny, unnamed lake into the eastern arm 

of Atikwa. It descends steeply through a 

narrow gorge, crossing and recrossing a 

turbulent stream. High cliffs and tumbled 

boulders and a luxuriant vegetation — 
mountain ash, huge ferns, giant birches and 
complete a picture reminiscent of 
some Scottish glen. In general, portages 
are like animal trails: they follow the line of 
least resistance. Only in that sense are they 
ever the shortest distance between two points. 
They avoid natural obstructions with an unerring 
judgment that would put many a highway engineer 
to shame and never in any case do they do violence to 
nature. Nearly always, except in crossing a divide, they run 
roughly parallel to some stream too precipitous for pad- 
dling. Sometimes they begin or end perilously near a cataract, 
thus testifying to the greater paddling skill and self-assur- 
ance of the native red man. Some are 
merely corridors leading from lake to 
lake, endlessly into the unknown. Others 
can be camped on; they invite to stay. 
There is nearly always at least a charred 
fire circle for tea making and usually 
tenting space for the night. 

Who can forget the camps on these 
portages? There are the still evenings, 
when the soaring song of olive-backed 
thrushes—so rare in the south—reiter- 
ates from their home in the pine thick- 
ets. There are the nights abloom with 
stars that fade and reappear in the eddy- 
ing smoke of the camp fire. The stars 
actually illuminate the scene, some of 
them throwing long spiral reflections on 
the water. And in turn comes the mid- 
summer dawn like a benediction. The 
horizontal sun of early morning seems 
not to be shining on the tree trunks but 
to be clinging there in soft patches. 

Nor can one forget the companions on 
these portages. What a cross-section of 


conifers 


W. E. Kranhold 


End of the Nine Mile Trail—which connects Lake Superior with the quiet waters of the 
“per Pigeon River and from which the glamorous verendrye penetrated into the mys- 
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humanity——young and old, men and women, Indians, half- 
breeds, and in later years city folk in search of rest! If only 
I had a record of their conversations—a compendium of 
portage philosophy! 

I remember a camp in the rain a few years ago. We were 
on a hillside in a sheltered bay—three women, two men. It 
was night. You have never known darkness until you have 
spent the night in the forest in a downpour of rain. Only 
the opaque glow of our fire gave light in the fog of rain. The 
faces of the guests showed pale and wide-eyed against the 
blackness. The wind swirled overhead. There was a low 
moaning from the opposite shore. 

“What is that?” cried one of the women. 

“Perhaps the crazy man,” replied he whom we called 
Atisokan, though in reality he did not know, for no one had 
ever heard such a sound before. He had merely overheard 
the cook at a lumber camp that noon tell of a crazy man, 
who roams the hills in that region, moaning and shouting 
imprecations. He was trying to keep up the spirits of our 
party. 

“Or perhaps,” added Atisokan, “a Windigo.” We began 
thus to rehearse the Indian stories of Windigos—half human 
creatures that come down out of the north and devour people. 

“Some Windigos, of course,” he said, “are only Indians 
turned cannibal. The Indians admit that themselves. Not all 
Windigos are true Windigos. There are many cases of can- 
nibalism among starving Indians—even some of recent 
record.” 

Though the guests made no response, their faces indicated 
a half-hearted incredulity. 

“Not so incredible after all,” pursued Atisokan, “when we 
consider the frequency of cannibalism among white people. 
Everyone knows what happened during the Franklin expedi- 
tion. We have all heard the gossip of the Nobile party. Let 
any party become marooned or storm bound long enough 
and sooner or later somebody will yield. It is only a ques- 
tion who will go first.” 

The moaning sounded again from the opposite shore. The 
rain came in gusts and swirls. The tree trunks swayed in and 
out of the fire light. The guests said nothing as though in a 
pantomime; instead one of the women drew a dry spruce 
branch from under her rain-coat and, throwing it on the fire, 
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illuminated the tree tops with a flash of sparks. 

“There is something queer about it,” persisted Atisokan. 
“Observers tell us, and psychologists confirm the scientific 
basis for it, that, as a first symptom of cannibalism, the 
hungry man gets behind his intended victim and stares at 
his heels.” 

Two of the women glanced behind them. There was loud 
laughter. The moaning sounded again on the opposite shore. 
Nothing more was said that night about Windigos. 

And so one might elaborate on memories of travel in the 
northland. Certain it is that even a short sojourn in the 
woods, completely away from civilized contact, arouses un- 
suspected instincts and plays pranks with conventional per- 
spectives. The world wags on too, even without us. Well do 
I remember returning in September, 1909, after a five weeks’ 
absence, to learn not only that the North Pole had been dis- 
covered but by two men and at two different times! If I had 
stayed out longer, I would never have had to unlearn that 
news. How history would be speeded up, if only we stayed 
away long enough! Great was my astonishment in Novem- 
ber, 1912, after five months in the barren grounds of north- 
western Canada, to receive press reports of a Balkan war, a 
Bull Moose defection, and a three-party election! 

After all there are harder things than portaging. It is 
merely a knack plus physical fitness—a matter of balancing 
and of orderly packing. Men—and women too—grow fond 
of the portages and look forward to them eagerly as a break 
in the paddling and an opportunity to use their land legs. 
One hears incredible tales of the exploits of packers for the 
fur companies, how for instance there were men who jog- 
trotted over the portage with a 600 pound keg on their backs. 
Many a half-breed in the full flush of youth, eager to excel, 
broke a blood vessel and died on the portage. Even today in 
the north one occasionally comes upon a cross marking the 
grave of one of these unfortunates. Even so, one suspects 
that few modern men of the cities know the zest of the 
French explorers and their hardy followers. 

These trails of the north are a sermon in harmonious liv- 
ing. They tell not only of the tragedy of a race in conflict 
with civilization but of their whole philosophy and outlook 
on life. We have much to learn from Indians and no better 
place to learn it today than on the portages worn smooth by 
our Indian predecessors. 





forest work as an emergency relief to unemployment. 


men in towns and cities. 


prompted to urge its consideration. 


these purposes. ... . 





Governors Asked to Consider Forest Work to Relieve Unemployment 


The governors of forty-eight states were on July 25 asked by The American Forestry Association to consider 


In a letter to the governors, Ovid Butler, Executive Secretary of the Association, said: 
Federal aid under the terms imposed by the relief bill which President Hoover has just signed, it is natural that the states 
will want to predicate their expenditures on programs of relief that will most effectively meet acute local conditions 
caused by unemployment, and that will at the same time be of lasting benefit to the state. In the event your state is 
planning to take advantage of the relief act, may I suggest for your consideration the possibilities of forest work as an 
emergency relief to unemployment and the disorders incident to the protracted concentration of idle and suffering 


“One provision of the relief act makes available to the states $300,000,000 for the specific purpose ‘of furnishing 
relief and work relief to needy and distressed people and in relieving the hardships resulting from unemployment.’ The 
field of work offered by forest and watershed lands is, of course, only one of many, but its possibilities in point of 
numbers that can be put to constructive work and its health and mind building character are so great that we are 


“Numerous states, including Massachusetts, Connecticut, Wisconsin and California, have already turned to forest 
work to help relieve local problems of unemployment. ... . 

“The field of forestry and watershed protection and improvement offers a wide variety of opportunity for con- 
structive public work, particularly to the states having public forests and parks and tax reverted lands suitable for 


“If forest fires are a recurring threat to the natural resources of your state work relief either on a subsistence or 
wage basis designed to provide adequate protection would appear to be a sound public investment, particularly at this 
time when states and the Federal Government are being forced to curtail fire fighting funds.” 


“In drawing upon 



























For a night to pass unbroken by a new fire was rare, and the protective force organized for 
a last desperate effort to clear up the mystery. 







THE MYSTERY OF THE CANDLE AND THE CAN 


By LEON C. HuRTT | 



















Helena National Forest in Montana, breathed easier. of nervous tension again. Was there another fire fiend abroad, 
Incendiary forest fires spelled trouble, and this or had Kroll an accomplice who was building an alibi for 
shiftless son of a local character, charged with maliciously him? This was the question pondered in the minds of 


Ni that Willis Kroll was in jail the rangers of the rado Gulch, near Helena, the whole forest became the center 


setting seven fires, had kept the supervisor, the rangers, the 
1 them in a state of turmoil. The guards, and the stockmen. 


And when twenty-four hours 
brought in reports of two more 
fires high up on the slope 
above Ten Mile Creek, the 
alarm was spread. There had 
been no lightning, there were 
no campers in the vicinity, 
there was no logical reason for 
the fires except incendiarism. 
Immediately the total sleuth- 
ing ability of two rangers, 
members of the supervisor’s 
office, two guards and two ex- 
forest officers was thrown 
against the firebug. Stockmen 
oiled their rifles with the grim 
declaration that there would 
be no trial “if they found that 
bug first.” But they did not 
find him first, and before the 
unique evidence which 
brought about his capture was 
uncovered a number of blood- 
hounds and a finger print ex- 





; forest was tinder-dry, with 


lightning storms lashing at the _ 
higher elevations; while at the é 4 
\ 





lower altitudes campers and 

fishermen constituted an un- /s 

comfortable hazard. Just one 

fire, given a little headway, 

might turn the whole region 
into a blazing inferno. 

The conviction of Kroll had 

_ followed the conviction of two 

ie other firebugs, as the rangers 

called them, and it looked for 

4 the moment as though this in- 

sidious menace to the forest 

a had been curbed. Stockmen, 

whose homes and livestock had 

been endangered by the fires, 

went about their duties with 

less tension, though keeping 

their eyes on the green hills 

and their rifles on their saddles. 

But when two days after the 

firebug Kroll was behind bars 





















another fire, the origin of The evidence that proved the fires to be of pert had been called into the 
which could not be definitely incendiary origin and finally convicted the campaign. 
traced, was discovered in Colo- “can and candle” firebug. The supervisor had just 
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hung up the telephone and was tapping his desk with the end 
of a pencil when the assistant supervisor opened the door. 
They exchanged grim smiles. 

“What luck?” the supervisor asked immediately. He had 
dispatched his assistant to make a thorough investigation of 
the two fires above Ten Mile Creek. 

“Incendiary without doubt,” the assistant replied, “and a 
thorough job.” 

The supervisor’s lips formed a hard, determined line. 
“Then let’s get him. Another has just been reported on 
Travis Creek and I’ve dispatched the guard over there to re- 
port any clue immediately.” 

“He'll probably find one of these.” the assistant said dra- 
matically, placing two badly scorched two-pound coffee cans 
on the supervisor's desk. “And tell him to look carefully for 
footprints of small size.” 
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Hardly ten hours had passed when another incendiary fire 
was discovered just off the Priest Pass road. About the same 
time a report was phoned in that a blackened can, with four 
holes in it, had been found at the fire on Travis Creek, and 
also that faint footprints of small size had been uncovered. 
But at Priest Pass the can was absent when the investigators 
made their search, only the small foutprints leading away. 

“Why not try bloodhounds?” Ranger Mizner, who had dis- 
covered the fire, wanted to know. “Why not?” the supervisor 
replied. So bloodhounds were brought from Deerlodge, fifty 
miles away, but they failed to pick up the trail. It had grown 
cold and well trampled by the fire crew of twenty-five men. 

Each day brought reports of new fires, all of an incendiary 
nature. A dry electrical storm set eleven lightning fires and 
the situation became grave. Extra emergency guards were 
flung out on pairol and the stage was set for transporting ad- 





After only about three quarters of an hour, the fire had gained tremendous headway—extra emergency guards were 
flung out on patrol and the stage set for transporting additional men from nearby towns and cities. 


Without further words the two men examined the cans. 
“Curious things,” the assistant said at last, “each can has two 
holes in the bottom and two in the side. Notice, too, there 
are certain characteristics which suggest that they were made 
with a five or six pointed instrument. Found one at each of 
the fires, as I did footprints of small size, made, say, by size 
six and one-half shoes.” 

The supervisor, examining the cans minutely, suddenly 
looked up at his assistant. “What do you make of it? These 
jagged holes puzzle me.” 

The assistant replied promptly. ‘“Haven’t thought much 
about them, except that they supported some sort of handle. 
I’m more interested in what was inside the cans. Now, got a 
candle?” 

“Candle?” The supervisors made no effort to hide his sur- 
prise. 

“Yes,” the assistant confirmed, “and we'll try a bit of can 
and candle incendiarism in the woods down by the stables.” 





ditional men from nearby towns and cities. But the search 
for the firebug never ceased; in fact, it was broadened on 
every front. Two special “undercover” men set out as pros- 
pectors to camp in the Ten Mile and Travis Creek regions 
where most of the incendiary fires were being reported. On 
two different occasions fires were discovered within less than 
a half-mile from where these special “plants” were operating. 
But the men made a discovery of importance. The firebug 
was using an automobile for his insidious work, as a dia- 
mond-pattern tread of one of the tires was found near the 
scene of two of the fires. The patterns on the other three 
tires were indistinct. 

However, possession of size six and one-half shoes and a 
small car with a diamond-tread tire on one wheel was rather 
weak evidence for accusation, let alone conviction. The little 
experiment conducted by the supervisor and his assistant be- 
hind the stables had developed logical conclusions. A candle 
had been placed on the forest (Continuing on page 524) 





























EDITORIAL 


Directing Relief Toward Conservation 


“ ~ BELIEVE that this is a time for extravagance, not a 
| time for economy. I believe it is a time when the man 
of wealth, the man of capital, should employ all the 
labor that is within his command. I believe it is a time when 
the Government of the United States, the richest organiza- 
tion in the country, having its hands upon the wealth of 
every man through the power of taxation, should liberally 
extend the public funds so as to sustain the labor of the 
country while it is suffering most. It is the time for the ex- 
tension, not the suspension of public works, zs 
This has a familiar ring, but bears no reference to the 
present depression. It is quoted from a speech of Senator 
Francis G. Newlands, delivered in the United States Senate 
on June 2, 1894, while the effect of the panic of 1893 was 
acute. It is one of many quotations, covering years of public 
service, which Professor Arthur B. Darling of Yale Univer- 
sity has collected and placed in two volumes of “The Public 
Papers of Francis G. Newlands.” 

For years this distinguished Senator from Nevada urged 
Congress to adopt a nation-wide plan to care for each water- 
shed, and develop the rivers for power as well as for naviga- 
tion. To accomplish this, arid lands and swamps would be 
reclaimed, forests developed, lands would be cultivated to 
“arrest and restrain the waters falling from the heavens and 
turn them from a menace into a blessing.” 

Senator Newlands saw with prophetic vision the need of 
a national program for the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. He insisted that the lower Mississippi can not be 
controlled by hemming the stream with levees and protecting 
the banks with revetments, but that relief will come by 
delaying, obstructing and using the waters in their upper 
courses. “The destructive application of the water is below,” 
he declared, “the beneficial use of the water is above; and 
we insist that it is just as much a national problem to pro- 
tect the beneficial uses of the water above as to mitigate the 
terrors of the application of the floods below.” 

“These waters are elusive things,” he declared before the 
Senate in 1916. “Drunk up from the ocean, carried by the 
clouds over the mountains and plains, precipitated there, 
forcing their way through the small streams and the small 
tributaries into the large streams, making their way to the 








destruction of communities and large cultivable areas, yet 
they are the greatest asset that the American people have, 
an asset which, if developed, will be productive of the largest 
wealth.” 

Nearly forty years have passed since Senator Newlands 
first urged the creation of a national plan for the conserva- 
tion of water, and other natural resources. Today with more 
than ten million men out of work, with millions of idle acres 
spewing silt and debris into our streams and reservoirs, with 
increasing recognition of the necessity of ample water sup- 
plies for the nation, and with knowledge adequate for pro- 
tection and development of our water resources we continue 
to do little or nothing. 

Our wastes have been magnificent, but it is not too late; 
now when the nation is aroused to the responsibility of 
offering men a livelihood is perhaps the logical time to get 
underway. 

Money enough has been made available through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation that if properly directed 
could employ hundreds of thousands of men, in every part 
of the country. The scope of their activities could extend 
from forest planting to the building of terraces and small 
dams to hold back thé water. More adequate protection of 
existing forests would be an important part of the program, 
but so large a part of our watersheds consist of open land 
that forestry would be only a part of the big program. The 
important thing to remember is that such a program would 
give the nation a tangible return for its money. While 
human life is being saved, so also would some of the nation’s 
most vital renewable resources be held for constructive use. 

Our forests, our waters, and our national life are so inti- 
mately related that the misfortunes of any one are reflected 
into the entire network. It follows that the development of 
conditions desirable for forests and waters and all the life 
that is in them reflects improvement in our human and 
economic life. Surely a plan such as Senator Newlands 
proposed, and which has been persistently in the mind of 
other leaders, is worth trying. This is especially true in these 
times when we are bent on spending money, and its direction 
for national conservation will release forces into construc- 
tive as well as humanitarian channels. 








ARBOR 


The beautiful rose-arbor walk at Arbor Lodge 


LODGE 


A Shrine to Arbor Day and Its Founder 


By JAMES 


HE highway traveler spinning along on United States 
Highway Seventy-five between Omaha and Kansas 
City this summer probably will cast no more than a 
casual glance of admiration at a stately old mansion situ- 
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ated on a wooded knoll overlooking the Missouri River 
and the bluffs that rise on the Iowa side, and adjoining 
the highway on the outskirts of Nebraska City. That is, 
the motorist’s glance will be casual unless he happens to 





A partial view of the Morton home. On the sundial, the inscription 
reads: “Days fly, flowers die; new days, new ways—love stays.” 
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know that here is Arbor Lodge, the home shrine of Arbor 
Day and the former homestead of J. Sterling Morton, 
founder and author of Arbor Day. 

Little known as it may be outside of the Middle West, 
Arbor Lodge is a place of outstanding beauty and holds 
more than ordinary interest for the entire civilized world 
this year in view of the observing of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Morton 
and the sixtieth anniversary of 
Arbor Day. All day April 22, 
the time for celebrating Arbor 
Day in Nebraska, the Nebraska 
City postoffice offered for sale, 
as the only postoffice in the 
United States, the two-cent 
Arbor Day commemorative 
stamps of which 100,000,000 
were struck by the Post Office 
Department. 

The story of Arbor Lodge 
really is an epic of the taming 
of the prairie wastes once called 
the “Great American Desert”. 
Seventy-eight years ago, young 
Morton and Caroline Joy, his 
bride, left Detroit on their 
honeymoon, intent upon mak- 
ing a home somewhere on the 
rolling prairies of the Middle 
West. Traveling south by boat 
from the Missouri River out- 
post of Omaha, they came to 
Nebraska City where _ they 
homesteaded. 

In the spring of 1855 Mrs. 
Morton returned to Detroit, 
where on September 27 Joy 
was born. The young couple 
planted trees and dreamed 
dreams, the execution of which 
has made that homestead the 
garden spot of a State and the 
shrine of nations. Four sons 
were born and the frontier cab- 
in eventually became the pres- 
ent mansion of fifty-two rooms which still contains some of 
the original handhewn timbers. During this time Mr. Mor- 
ton’s great love for trees and his efforts to beautify the bar- 
ren prairies of his adopted State began to gain recognition. 

In 1872 he was a member of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture which persuaded Governor Furnas to issue the first 
Arbor Day proclamation. A million trees were planted 
in the State that year. Arbor Day became a legal holiday 
in 1885, and Mr. Morton’s birthday, April 22, was set 
aside as a day for tree planting. Other states followed un- 
til now every state in the Union and most civilized coun- 
tries set aside a day for tree planting. Nebraska and 
Rhode Island are the two States where the day has been 
made a public holiday. 

Mr. Morton interested himself in journalism and _politi- 
cal affairs soon after going to Nebraska. He was for a time 
acting governor of the Territory of Nebraska and held 
many other state offices. Finally he was appointed Secretary 
of Agriculture by President Cleveland to fill this newly cre- 
ated office, thus becoming the first Nebraskan to hold a cabi- 
net position. W. J. Bryan is the only other Nebraskan hav- 
ing held that distinction. Despite his increasing official and 
social duties at Washington, Mr. Morton continued to beau- 
tify his estate at Nebraska City and make it his home. 





The great bronze statue of J. Sterling Morton 
—the Tree Planter—dedicated by President 
Cleveland in 1905. 


In 1902 the “Tree Planter” died and the estate passed 
into the hands of his eldest son, Joy Morton, of Chicago. 
The son remodeled the house, taking away its double-deck 
porches which were characteristic of its renovation in 1879, 
and adding the three-story front of imposing Colonial 
architecture as it stands today. 

The estate was known as Arbor Lodge and served as the 
summer home of Joy Morton 
and his family until 1922 when 
it was offered to the State of 
Nebraska for use as a State 
Park. Nebraska City voted a 
short time later to return to Ar- 
bor Lodge a tract of planted 
timber which had been deeded 
to that town by J. Sterling Mor- 
ton thirty-five years before for 
use as a public park. The State 
accepted the gift the following 
year, and the lodge is now 
maintained as a State Park, 
while the mansion is used as a 
museum of natural history and 
a repository of historial matter 
of intense general interest. The 
park comprises sixty-five acres 
of land included in the original 
Morton homestead. Each sum- 
mer thousands of visitors go to 
the park which contains a num- 
ber of beautiful old gardens 
and an arboretum of a large 
variety of trees and shrubs. 

As the visitor today ap- 
proaches Arbor Lodge from the 
east entrance he sees an old log 
cabin, which has been dedicated 
to the early settlers of the State, 
and which contrasts strongly 
with the lodge mansion. Op- 
posite the cabin is a memorial 
to the founder of Arbor Day, 
while in the foreground is the 
statue of a wood nymph with a 
sapling in her hand, symbolic 
of the spirit of the woods and Arbor Day. Back of this is 
a huge bronze statue of the “Tree Planter” against a back- 
ground of evergreens, and behind the statue is a carved 
stone bench, bearing in bronze insets, historic events and 
the following quotations from the writings of Mr. Morton: 


“Love of home is primary patriotism.” 
“Other holidays repose upon the past: 
Arbor Day proposes for the future.” 


The memorial is in the form of a plaza. It was de- 
signed and executed by Rudolph Evans and is a particu- 
larly great tribute to Mr. Morton inasmuch as it was made 
possible by small subscriptions from school children and 
persons interested in education from all parts of the world. 
It was unveiled and dedicated in 1905 by Ex-President 
Cleveland in the presence of a large group of distinguished 
visitors as well as a host of Mr. Morton’s neighbors and 
admirers. Several memorial trees were planted at the time, 
among them being one set by the hand of Cleveland. 

A sunken garden of Italian design, built up terrace by 
terrace, stretches away to the south from Arbor Lodge 
mansion. The terraces are separated by low brick walls 
and neatly trimmed hedges, and are filled with myriad 
flowers. The central walks end in a vine-covered pergola, 
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and other paths lead to the iris beds and the rose garden. 
At one corner of the latter garden is a quaint sundial 
which bears the inscription: “Days fly, flowers die; new 
days, new ways; love stays.” 

The tree lover will find an especially interesting feature 
in the small forest of white pine which furnishes a cool 
and pungent-scented retreat on hot days. The grove is but 
a short distance from the residence and contains 10,000 
trees, all straight and tall, having been originally planted 
four-by-four feet and thus forced by natural competition 
into uniform growth. The shade is so dense and the carpet 
of needles and pine cones is so heavy that the visitor is 
apt to imagine himself in the pine woods of the north. 

The arboretum is some distance north and west of the 
mansion, and it is here that tree and bird lovers who visit 
Arbor Lodge have cause to gratefully remember the pio- 
neer “Tree Planter.” More than two hundred varieties of 
bird life may be found in this vicinity in the summer, 
while among the more noticeable species of trees are to 
be found golden arbor vitae, several 
species of oaks, birch, magnolia, chest- 
nut, linden, larch, sugar maple, tulip 
tree, blue spruce, Norway spruce, 
maidenhair and black walnut. The ar- 
boretum was laid out around an open 
meadow in 1903 by a noted landscape 
gardener. Related species are grouped 
together. 

The place is almost breath-taking in 
its riot of color and form when the 
leaves have been touched by the 
frosts of autumn, and delicate di- 
versity of color shades also is found 
in the spring when the leaves first be- 
gin unfolding. 

The acres surrounding the mansion 
contain one hundred and thirty-eight 
species of trees and shrubs as identified 
recently by the botanist from Morton 
Arboretum at Lisle, Illinois. Many un- 
usual species are found and some of 
these are of magnificent proportions, 
having been planted  seventy-eight 
years ago. There are few larger collec- 
tions of woody species to be found in the Middle West. Metal 
tags have been attached to important species to identify them 
and give the history of special trees. Among the latter is an 
Englemann spruce growing on the lawn sloping away from 
the front of the mansion. The tree was brought as a seedling 
in a tomato can from Pike’s Peak by Mrs. Morton in 1878. 

The mansion is perhaps the most interesting thing in the 
park for the average pilgrim to Arbor Day’s home shrine. 
It is open daily during the summer and on Saturdays and 
Sundays during the rest of the year. Visitors are escorted 
through the various rooms which for the most part are 
furnished as they were when the founder of the lodge lived 
there. One room, once the library, is called the “Title 
Room” because it pictorially portrays the various owners 
of the lodge—first the buffalo and Indian, then the French, 
Uncle Sam, J. Sterling Morton, and the State of Nebraska. 
The brief period of Spanish ownership and that of Joy Mor- 
ton have yet to be pictured. Another room is the “Cleveland 
Room” where President and Mrs. Cleveland were lodged in 


WHISPERING TREE 


Whispering tree, whispering tree 
What are you watching, 
What do you see? 


‘I’m watching the dawn,”’ 
I heard it reply, 

‘As the priest of the morn 
Lifts the Sun-God on high.’’ 


““T’m seeing the grasses 
That cover the lea, 

Bending in homage,”’ 
It whispered to me. 


**T’m smelling the incense 
From flowers that nod, 

And hearing the song-birds room by the 
Sing praises to God.’’ 


—HERBERT PARKER. 


1905. The furnishings have not been changed. They include 
two solid mahogany dressers, a rocker, and a small table 
which were first used by Mr. Morton’s parents about 1830. 

The visitor steps directly into the reception hall from 
the east entrance of the house. The hall is impressive with 
its blue walls and hangings and its broad stairway of ma- 
hogany and enamel. A large oil painting by W. Haskell 
Coffin, depicting the signing away of their claims to Ne- 
braska Territory by the Pawnee Indians, hangs at the stair 
landing. This treaty was signed near Arbor Lodge in 1857. 
The painting was not made until a number of years later, 
Mr. Morton arranging for the transportation of the artist 
from Washington, and of a large band of Indians from 
Oklahoma to pose for the picture. 

Upon inspecting the rooms and their furnishings, the 
stranger obtains a mental grasp of the worth of this early- 
day cultural center of the prairies as built up by Mr. 
Morton. A skylight of opalescent cathedral glass with a 
grapevine design, in place in the sunparlor, was purchased 
in Europe at a cost of $1,500. The 
room is furnished with hand-made 
mission furniture. Large French doors 
furnish an easy means of reaching 
the lawn. A fine old mahogany table 
in the drawing room cost $800 and a 
large French mirror which hangs 
above the fireplace, $1,000. The draw- 
ing room walls are silk tapestried. 

The “Denver Room” was a guest 
bedroom and takes its name from its 
occupancy by General John W. Den- 
ver while he was negotiating the treaty 
of 1857 with the Indians. It is now 
used to house a collection of Indian 
relics. It is doubtful whether the 
heavy hand-carved casings found in 
the room could be duplicated today. 

Distinction is lent to the dining 
walnut woodwork, 
beamed ceiling and mahogany furni- 
ture. Silver shields mark chairs used 
by President and Mrs. Cleveland at an 
official dinner in Washington when 
Mr. Morton was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, while in another room a chair used by Admiral Dewey 
is similarly marked. 

The stables, immediately to the rear of the mansion, built 
in 1900, house an interesting collection of vehicles, includ- 
ing a stage coach that was in service on the Overland Stage 
Line between Fort Kearney and Lexington, Nebraska, about 
1860. “Buffalo Bill” Cody and Thomas Ryan were two of 
a number of famous westerners who drove the coach. 

Arbor Lodge as it stands is a fine tribute to the quality 
of the young man and the bride who ventured into the so- 
called western wastes in 1854 and started their home on a 
level footing with that undeveloped Territory. Even if 
there were no monuments of stone and metal to commemo- 
rate the life and influence of J. Sterling Morton, his name 
would be perpetuated by countless trees that were and still 
are being planted all over the world as a result of Arbor 
Day. And one of Mr. Morton’s favorite quotations was: 
“It seems to me that the two most enduring things of 
which I know are a tree and a truth.” 
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A 1932 LOOK INTO OUR FOREST CUPBOARD 


Recent Inventory by the Forest Service of the Forest Resources of the United 


States Indicates Balances in Some Regions and Shortages in Others 


N 1920, in response 

to a Senate Resolu- 

tion, a rapid inven- 
tory of our forest re- 
sources was made by 
the Forest Service. The 
results have since been 
known as the “Capper 
Report.” In 1931 a 
more thoroughgoing 
compilation was made 
by the Forest Service. 
covering such outstand- 


By R. E. MARSH 


Does the United States face an early shortage in timber supply? For 
the past decade this question has been the subject of wide dispute. Some 
have held that the much cited “Capper Report” of 1920 with its predic- 
tions of timber famine was wide of the mark and that there is ample 
timber in the United States to meet the country’s needs for many years 
to come. Others have held that despite the decline in wood consumption 
the danger of early timber shortage is well founded. 

In “A 1932 Look Into Our Forest Cupboard,” Mr. Marsh presents his 
conclusions of the real situation as drawn from the re-inventory of forest 
conditions recently made by the Forest Service for the Timber Conserva- 
tion Board. In this survey which promises to replace the Capper Report 
of 1920 both proponents and opponents of the timber famine theory 
may find much wood to saw.—FEditor. 


duced to 496 million 
acres available for 
commercial timber 
growing. The largest 
single factor in this re- 
duction has been the 
clearing of land for 
agriculture. But, dur- 
ing the last decade or 
more, the abandonment 
of agricultural lands 
and their reversion to 
woodland has been the 








ing features of the for- 
est situation in the 
United States as forest areas, volume of standing timber, the 


_rate at which the timber is growing, the annual rate of its use 


and destruction, and our actual requirements for forest 
products. This compilation, made under the direction of 
William H. Gibbons, secured aid from many cooperating 
agencies and individuals. The best available data were gath- 
ered and assembled, and the results were checked with the 
judgment of well-informed forestry experts. Without claim- 
ing great accuracy or consistency in detail this inventory 
furnishes up-to-date information on broad lines and success- 
fully meets the need for a current estimate of the extent and 
adequacy of our forest resources. It serves as an interim 
report before the results of the more comprehensive and in- 
tensive nation-wide forest survey now in progress shall be 
available, and has been furnished the President’s Timber 
Conservation Board. The data are being used in connection 
with official reports of the Forest Service. 

Our original forest area of 820 million acres has been re- 


largest factor in a grad- 

ual increase in forest 
area. How extensive this reversion is can not be estimated. 
The Capper Report’s claim of 470 million acres of commer- 
cial forest land is not conclusive evidence, owing to the man- 
ner in which that report was compiled. 

Other millions of acres of submarginal farm land are in 
process of reversion, involving perplexing questions of 
agricultural economics, of social standards and customs. 
However, the figure at which the forest land area may sta- 
bilize is of secondary consequence. More urgent are questions 
as to the quality and quantity of timber such areas will pro- 
duce; whether they will be sufficient for the needs and best 
interests of our people; whether a national sufficiency of 
timber-producing lands will actually provide the kinds of 
forest products most needed; and to what degree public or 
private ownership of timber-producing land is desirable. 
Such questions imply careful consideration of forest land 
areas and comprehensive programs of land use. 

Table 1 shows the regional distribution of timber land of 
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different conditions of growth—that of sawtimber size, that 
of cordwood size, smaller growth on fair to good restocking 
areas, and, finally, the least valuable areas are termed “poor 
to non-restocking.” One should remember that sawtimber is a 
convenient term used to denote areas or stands of trees large 
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Although possibly one-fourth of the area classed as poor 
or non-restocking will produce commercially valuable for- 
ests within the next sawtimber generation, there is no hope 
for more than 60,000,000 acres. This great area, idle be- 
cause of fires and improvident logging methods, constitutes 


Table 1.—Commercial forest areas, by character of growth and ownership* 














. _——._. Character of etneethi = Total _ Ownership _ 
Region Sewiitnabves a Gonteond . Fair to satisfac- Poor or ace area Farms Other Public -— 
tory restocking restocking private 

_ pire Million sense 7 “Million acres 7 Mies ene Million acres Million acres Million acres Million acres Million acres 
New England : 13.9 4.8 6.2 2.4 27.3 6.4 19.6 1.3 
Middle Atlantic 7.3 10.5 6.0 a.3 27 <1 9.4 15.3 2.2 
Lake 5.1 8.9 28.1 13.8 55.9 14.1 35.0 6.8 
Central 21.2 25.6 2.3 WY 4 64.3 52.2 31.5 0.8 
South 57.3 52.7 37.2 44.5 191.7 57.9 130.4 3.4 
North Rocky Mt. 17.0 5.7 5.9 = PY 32.3 1.4 59 25.0 
South Rocky Mt... 22.7 6.0 0.2 1.7 30.6 7 5.1 23.5 
Pacific Coast 44.1 6.7 6.2 y 66.7 oe | 279 33.7 

Total 188.6 120.9 102.1 84.3 495.9 126.5 270.7 98.7 











*This table does not include low grade timber land and scrub growth. Also some eleven million acres withdrawn from commer- 


cial use as parks and reserves are excluded. 
tLess than 50,000 acres. 


enough for sawlog production regardless of their actual use. 
In recent years over thirty per cent of the sawtimber cut 
has been used for other than lumber manufacture. Cord- 
wood denotes areas or stands characterized by trees too 
small for sawlogs, regardless of whether the stand is cut for 
cordwood or held for sawtimber. 

A total of 186,000,000 acres of forest land bears timber 
smaller than cordwood. If the Nation’s forests are to be 
organized for continuous timber production, or sustained 
yield, this class should include only 100,000,090 acres. The 
present total of cordwood timber is disproportionately small 
nationally, and especially so in the Lake States, where 42.- 
000,000 acres out of 56,000,000 acres of forest land is smaller 
than cordwood size, and only 5,000,000 acres are sawtimber. 

From the standpoint of area only, the national supply of 
sawtimber is in reasonable balance. It is not so regionally 


an unsatisfactory feature of the forest situation. Except as 
it may be artificially restocked at large expense, it seems 
likely to have little economic value for many years to come. 
Therefore, the present effective forest land capital is some- 
thing like 435,000,000 acres. 

The South, with 192,000,000 acres of forest land or thirty- 
nine per cent of the total for the whole country, stands out 
because of the ease with which its forests are renewed, their 
rapidity of growth, and their relative proximity to consum- 
ing centers. 

Out of a total present sawtimbe: stand of 1,688,000,000.- 
000 board feet, the records show that 1,346,000,000,000 
board feet or eighty per cent is old growth. (See Table 2.) 
The volume of second-growth sawtimber is lower than would 
be required for a well-balanced forest because of the practice 
of cutting second-growth stands as soon as they have a 


Table 2.—Volume of standing timber 

















Resi | Sawtimber | All timber 
egion = 

Softwoods Hardwoods Total j Softwoods Hardwoods Total 
Billion Billion Billion Billion Billion Billion 
ft. B. M. fe. B. M. ft. B. M. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. 
New England 32.8 25.1 57.9 9.1 i6.1 25.2 
Middle Atlantic 8.2 17.9 26.1 4.0 18.6 22.6 
ian ¢ 9.2 26.7 35.9 5.8 15.8 216 
Central 2.9 317 34.6 2.1 28.6 30.7 
a 121.4 77.9 199.3 64.9 48.9 113.8 
North Rocky Mt. 146.4 146.4 Te | Bes 47.8 
South Rocky Mt. 126.0 — 126.0 33.3 * 33.3 
Pacific Coast 1,038.9 27 1,041.6 191.2 0.5 191.7 
II 1,485.8 182.0 1,667.8 358.2 128.5 486.7 





*Less than fifty million cubic feet. 


Board feet of lumber are converted to cubic feet of standing timber, on the basis of 160 cubic feet in certain soft woods to 250 
cubic feet in certain hardwoods, for each 1,000 board feet of sawtimber. ‘All timber” also includes trees smaller than sawtimber size. 


when considered in the light of the various rates of cutting 
shown in Table 3. The preponderant position of the saw- 
timber stands in the Pacific Northwest is more apparent 
when the relative volumes of standing timber are considered 


in Table 2. 


money value and before they reach physicial or economic 
maturity. Until this practice is corrected it is impossible to 
build up and maintain a well-balanced series of age classes 
necessary for sustained yield of sawtimber. 

Present sawtimber volumes as shown in Table 4 are mis- 
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leading unless the factor of economic availability is taken 
into account. This depends upon such things as the degree 
to which timber is scattered or occurs in small isolated tracts, 
the proportion of inferior species, logging difficulties, length 
of haul, and the cost of getting the manufactured product to 
market. As more accessible stands have been cut out, and 
logging and milling practices have become more efficient, it 
has become feasible to log more remote areas. The trend 
has also been toward utilizing the supposedly inferior spe- 
cies. Such developments make unsafe any attempt at precise 
determination of the proportion of forest stands that may 
ultimately prove accessible. It is roughly estimated, how- 
ever, that no more than one-half of the present sawtimber 
volume can be profitably harvested on the basis of operat- 
ing costs and market conditions of 1925-29. On this basis, 
only about 600,000,000,000 of the 1,314,000,000,000 board 
feet of sawtimber in the West is economically available. 

Softwoods comprise about 1,486,000,000,000 board feet. 
or eighty-nine per cent of total sawtimber supplies and hard- 
woods 182,000,000,000 board feet. Although hardwoods 
comprise eleven per cent of the total sawtimber volume, they 
furnish twenty-six per cent of the total cut. Accordingly 
hardwood sawtimber is being depleted more rapidly than 
softwood. As contrasted with the softwoods, ninety per cent 
of which is west of the Great Plains, the hardwoods are al- 
most entirely east of the Great Plains. The South has 78.,- 
000,000,000 feet and the rest is more or less equally divided 
among the other eastern regions. 

The last remaining great timber reservoir, containing 
1,311,000,000,000 board feet, is in the Pacific coast region. 
This will be important in tiding over the interval before the 
Eastern forests can be organized on satisfactory producing 
basis. Efficient mass production methods of lumber manu- 
facture and low-cost water transportation render this Western 
supply economically accessible to eastern consuming centers. 
At the same time, financial pressure forces private owners in 
the Pacific Coast region to throw stumpage on the market 
with little regard to sustained-yield requirements. This fur- 
ther depresses market conditions and renders forestry mea- 
sures less attractive for the private forest land owner in 
other regions. 

Approximately 88,000,000 acres, of which 75,000,000 are 
within the National Forests, are owned or managed by the 
Federal Government. The States own about 9,500,000 acres. 
and over 1,000,000 acres are owned by counties and munici- 
palities. Most of the Federal area is in the West. Obviously, 
unless expanded, it can not take the place of private timber 
production but may supplement timber production on an 
aggregate of 397,000,000 acres of private holdings. The 
proportion of publicly owned forest is decidedly less than 
in most of the older European countries where public owner- 
ship accompanied by restrictions in private forest land man- 
agement is recognized as a safeguard. The disparity is great- 
est in the eastern United States, where public forests include 
only four per cent of the total forest land. 

Farm woodlands comprise 127,000,000 acres, most of 
which is in the East. Half of the forest area in the Central 
and one-third in the Middle Atlantic and Southern regions 
is farm woodland. Without much conscious effort on the 
part of the owners, rough selection methods of cutting, and 
less fire loss, have given the average of farm woodlands 
better growing condition than other privately owned forest 
lands. These farm woodlands are sources of fuel and other 
domestic products, produce cash crops, provide employ- 
ment for off periods, and in a general way constitute an im- 
portant factor in farm economy. These lands are capable 
of further development in systematic timber cropping. 

The remaining 270,000,000 acres of private forest land, 
which includes much of that classed as poor and non-stock- 
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ing cutover land, is owned by land, lumber, pulp and pa- 
per, and mining companies, railroads, and individuals. 
Here are the most acute forest land problems of the 
nation. Few of these owners have been convinced of the 
financial justification for measures necessary to keep their 
land permanently productive. Here, also, is 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 of acres of tax delinquent cutover forest land 
which makes up much of the so-called new Public Domain. 

In any analysis of forest resources, current forest drain, or 
the volume of material removed from our forests annually 
by cutting and by fire, insects, disease, and other destructive 
agencies is fundamental. Equally important is an estimate 
of annual growth, and the relation between drain and 
growth. This relationship must take into account the avail- 
ability of old growth supplies and the regional relation of 
drain to growth. 

Much the larger portion of the drain is cut for use, of 
which fifty-one per cent of the total is used as lumber. Out of 
1,811,000,000 cubic feet killed by fire, insects, disease, etc., 
fire accounts for about one-half. 


Table 3.—Current drain and growth on commercial forest areas* 





| 
Current drain 1925-1929 Current growth 














Region 

| Sawtimber All timber Sawtimber All timber 

: ae) Million Million Million —_—Million 

tr. B. M. cu. ft. ft. B. M. cu. ft. 
New England 1,905 706 790 390 
Middle Atlantic 1,083 835 600 585 
a ee 2,748 1,343 125 175 
Central ____.. 5,525 2,263 865 1,040 
ee os 26,039 6,967 5,350 3,830 
North Rocky Mt. 2,378 566 440 300 
South Rocky Mt. 657 182 370 200 
Pacific Coast 18,799 3,444 1,200 520 
Total _— 59,134** 16,306** 9,740 7,040 





*These tables include 4,492 million ft. B. M. (sawtimber) 
and 1,811 million cu. ft. (all timber) of abnormal drain (i.e. not 
taken account of in growth tables and studies) about equally di- 
vided between fire losses on the one hand, and insect, disease, 
etc., on the other. 

**Includes timber cut for commodity use and timber killed by 
fire, disease, insects, etc., and not utilized. 





Table 4.—A verage annual timber cut for commodity use, 1925-1929 


All timber | Sawtimber 
Commodity ——* 


| Total Softwood Hardwood | Total Softwood Hardwood 








Million Million Million Million Million Million 
cu. ft. cu. ft. cu.ft. ft. b. m. ft.b.m. ft. b. m. 


Sawed lumber 7,371 5,669 1,702 38,000 30,958 7,042 





Fuelwood __ 4,003 1,485 2,518 7,047 4,146 2,901 
Hewed ties _ 633 - 232 401 2,025 835 1,190 
Fencing _.___- 629 279 350 1,299 654 645 
Pulpwood ____.- 589 522 67 1,474 1,317 157 
Cooperage -__. 303 111 192 = 1,392 608 784 
Round minetim- 

0 Ve 232 48 184 156 44 112 
Veneer logs _- 231 60 171 1,034 333 701 
All other - 504 278 226 2,214 1,333 881 

Total _...._ 114,495 8,684 5,811 54,641 40,228 14,413 





From 1925 to 1929 an average of 129,000 forest fires a 
year burned over some 45,000,000 acres; ninety per cent of 
this area was on the 190,000,000 acres not under organized 
fire protection. These figures show that forest fires can be 
controlled, and indicate the importance of extending organ- 
ized protection to the still unprotected area. 

Current annual growth shown in Table 3 includes only 
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sawtimber and cordwood material of usable size. In addi- 
tion, there is the growth on 102,000,000 acres of restocking 
land, below cordwood size. With protection, as this young 
growth reaches usable size, it will offset the areas progres- 
sively cut over and contribute to the future current growth. 
Similarly, if protected and not prematurely cut, the cord- 
wood areas will contribute to the future current growth of 
sawtimber. However, should drain continue at the rate 
established during 1925 to 1929 these restocking areas will 
be insufficient to maintain growing stock or rates of growth 
at present levels. This is particularly true in the Lake 
States, Central, and Southern regions. 

While material of sawtimber size is being cut and de- 
stroyed six times as fast as it grows, the material for saw- 
timber and cordwood combined is being cut and destroyed 
only two and three-tenths times as fast as it grows. These 
figures are presented in Table 3. 

At the one extreme are the far western regions, where the 
large drain is logical and might even be increased because of 
the old growth reserve and the relatively small cutover areas. 
In the New England and Middle Atlantic regions the sur- 
plus of drain over growth is partially offset by the presence 
of old growth supplies. This is particularly true in New 
England, although much of the old timber is now inacces- 
sible. At the other extreme the Lake, Central, and Southern 
States offer no compensating safeguards of surplus old 
growth. Here, the relation of drain to growth shows pro- 
gressive impoverishment of already seriously depleted for- 
est capital. 

A rough estimate of growth in 1950 was made on the as- 
sumption that the average lumber cut between now and then 
will equal one-half of the 1929 cut in the East and the full 
cut in the West. Current growth of saw timber in 1950 is 
calculated as 8,500,000,000 feet. Sawtimber and cord- 
wood material combined are forecast to be 3,800,000,000 
cubic feet B. M. In other words, the national sawtimber 
growth promises to be almost as much as now, but the 
growth of sawtimber and cordwood combined would be lit- 
tle more than one-half of the present rate. For the Lake, 
Central and Southern regions, however, the 1950 rate would 
be only about three-fourths of the present rate for sawtimber 
and a little more than one-third of the present rate for all 
timber. These estimates, crude though they may be, illus- 
trate the seriousness of the outlook and the importance ot 
policies, public and private, which look toward rehabilita- 
tion in place of progressive impoverishment of the forest re- 
source in this great middle belt of the United States. 

How would a wider extension of forest protection and im- 
proved forest management affect such estimates? Crude for- 
estry that presupposes all forests be kept in growing condi- 
tion, with a proper balance of age classes, and with abnor- 
mal losses reduced to a minimum is capable of producing 
19,000,000,000 cubic feet a year. Almost one-half of this 
would be in the Southeast and about one-sixth in the Pacific 
Coast region. Intensive forestry, involving much greater in- 
vestments in growing stock and culture, might yield 30,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet annually of sawtimber and cordwood. 


These two estimates are theoretical and unlikely of realiza- 
tion, but they show how forest growth capacity may be used. 
and help throw the present situation into its proper perspec- 
tive. 

A question of fundamental importance is whether the 
United States can continue permanently the average sawtim- 
ber drain of the 1925 to 1929 period. The author believes an 
affirmative answer is possible only if complete freedom is 
given to allocate the cut between regions; to apply the prin- 
ciples of sound selection in the choice of stands to cut and in 
the choice of trees within stands; to allocate the cut as be- 
tween private and publicly owned lands; to leave seed trees 
where necessary; and to eliminate abnormal losses in grow- 
ing stands. Obviously these qualifications can not be fully 
met. Local forest industrial needs and the financial circum- 
stances of many owners may preclude the arbitrary and im- 
mediate application of all these measures. The extent and 
severity of the period that will elapse before this is accom- 
plished will depend upon many factors. Commercial forest 
land that may be withdrawn from use is one factor, another 
is the extent to which operating, milling, distribution, and 
utilization are made more efficient. 

Factors which influence our timber requirements include 
the proximity of abundant and easily accessible forest sup- 
plies, and efficiency in developing new uses for wood. These 
encourage people to use forest products more freely, to estab- 
lish wood-using industries, and to build a local economy in 
which the forest plays a fundamental part. 

An analysis of consumption trends during recent years 
gives assurance that the need for large quantities of timber 
products will continue. This is especially true for such 
major commodities as lumber, fuelwood, pulpwood, cellu- 
lose products, and veneer. 

The inventory shows the following condition of the grow- 
ing stock in the three broad forest regions: (1) the Eastern 
States (New England and Middle Atlantic), where, disre- 
garding such things as inaccessibility and deteriorating qual- 
ity, growing stock is roughly in harmony with cutting; (2) 
the Far Western States, where there is such a surplus of 
virgin mature timber, assuming it all to become economically 
accessible, that cut could well be accelerated; and (3) the 
great Central region, consisting of the Lake States, Central 
and Southern regions, in which forest depletion has been car- 
ried too far. If cutting in this Central region is continued 
even at one-half its present rate for the next twenty years. 
the present large areas of land which are failing to restock 
will be increased and the forest resources will be seriously 
impoverished. 

Moreover, the opportunity afforded by forest areas for 
recreation, game production, regulation of streamflow, con- 
trol of erosion, etc., represents public values often greater 
than those to be realized from commercial timber. 

This indicates the need of a realignment of forest policies 
involving sympathetic and effective coordination of public 
and private endeavor such as is being undertaken by the 
Forest Service and other agencies. 
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WO “Ho’s” for the 
singing stream, and 
that is my sentiment 


exactly. There is no venture 
in the out-of-doors that is 
comparable to a canoe trip on a tortuous, small but well 
filled river. There are the joys of anticipation before each 
curve, and surprises awaiting as each is rounded. Rushing 
water is music to the tired camper on the banks, and a chal- 
lenge and thrill to the voyager in the barque. In the world 
of inanimate things there is nothing so companionable as a 
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Ho! for the open road, my lad; 
But it’s Ho! Ho! for the singing streams. 


small river that has not been spoiled by the works of men, 
one that has been allowed to create its own personality. 
Shrubs and trees and flowering plants find their habitats on 
its banks, and shore and stream blend harmoniously. Birds 
and wild life find food and refuge there. The Mississippi 
River cannot provide such companionship. It is too big to 
play with, too large for friendship. With rivers as with 
people, greatness does not mean friendliness. “I confess,” 
says the poet Cowper, “I love littleness almost in all things.” 

This is a philosopher’s description of the St. Croix river 
back in its native haunts, in its upper reaches where it has 





A peaceful scene like this, with quiet back-water, is the “‘calm before 
the storm”—a pretty sure prophecy of rapids not very far a-head. 
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THE CANOEISTS CAMP KITCHEN 
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youth and impetuosity. It is not a long river and does not 
gain size enough to lose its genial nature except where it 
broadens near its mouth and cities occupy its banks. It was 
down this river that the writer and his son, Laird, took one 
of their many canoe trips. A description of our experiences 
may provide enjoyable reading for you; maybe arouse with- 
in you a desire to take a similar trip; perhaps provide a few 
suggestions that will help make a canoe trip more enjoyable 
as you ply your paddle in a voyage of this kind. 

The St. Croix is the most interesting and beautiful of all 
the rivers of Wisconsin. Yet it is not a Wisconsin river en- 
tirely even though its source and main tributaries are in 
that state. The lower two-thirds of its course forms the 
boundary line between the states of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. The river has its rise in a lake called Upper Lake St. 
Croix, located in the southeastern part of Douglas County. 
Solon Springs, a summer resort, is located on its western 
bank. From here it flows to the southwest until it becomes 


the Minnesota-Wisconsin boundary line, hence its direction 
is mainly south. It takes about ten days to make the trip 
from source to mouth. One cannot expect to paddle more 
than twenty-five miles a day in a normal stage of water, with 
occasional stops for fishing and looking about. In round 
figures fifty miles of the course is in flowage in which there 
is practically no current. Part of this flowage is caused by 
the works of man and a part by natural lay of the land. It 
is the most uninteresting portion of any river and became 
arduous paddling in a contrary mind such as we had at each 
flowage area. The like that forms the source of the river is 
about five miles long and one-half mile wide. To the north- 
east of it is a long range of hills that divides the waters flow- 
ing into Lake Superior from those flowing into the Gulf of 
Mexico. These hills are full of springs. Two of them are 
only twenty-five feet apart and drain in opposite directions. 
The like originates in these springs in the hills, banks and 
the bed of the lake itself. On the opposite side of the range 
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the waters unite to make many streams, one of the chief of 
which being the Bois Brule,—the river that came into na- 
tional fame when President Coolidge vacationed on its banks 
and caught the trout for which its waters are renowned. 

Eons ago, after the glacial ice receded, Lake Superior 
was higher by four hundred feet than it is now. At that 
time the lake had an outlet southward in a mighty stream 
that cleaned out the sand down to the drift clays and sand- 
stone leaving the large glacial boulders that are now rather 
tantalizing to the canoeist. Today this is the valley of the 
Saint Croix River. The ridges bordering the river valley 
are made up of this glacial drift, as is much of the surround- 
ing country. They are covered with Jack Pine and scrub 
oak with an occasional Norway Pine. But the moist low- 
lands and banks have a luxuriant growth of black ash, soft 
maples, poplar, birch, elm, willows and alders. 

In 1879, by an Act of Congress, the St. Croix River and 
all its tributaries were surveyed. The purpose was to find 
out whether it was practicable to construct reservoirs at the 
headwaters with a view of aiding navigation in the Missis- 
sippi River. The idea was to hold back the surplus water in 
the reservoirs 
and release it 
in such volume 
and at such 
times aS was 
needed to make 
the Mississippi 
navigable. The 
survey was 
made, the dam 
sites located, 
the capacity of 
the reservoirs 
estimated, and 
the amount of 
water that 
could be sup- 
plied deter- 
mined. But 
nothing came 
of it, probably 
due to the rap- 
id development 
of the rail- 
roads. 

When the 
survey was 
made lumber- 
ing operations were in full activity. Logs were skidded to 
the river banks, piled high on skid ways and by aid of the 
dams flushed down the river, over the large glacial boulders 
to the saw mills. The dams that supplied the reserve of 
water for driving the logs are still in existence, their sluice- 
ways open, the cribs broken, the logs lying in all directions, 
badly rotted by weathering and the action of the water. 
There is not only a touch of romance attached to these dams, 
—they provide as well most attractive campsites and fish- 
ing places for the canoeist. The huge spikes with which the 
logs are held together now project alarmingly into the water 
courses and make portaging necessary. At frequent inter- 
vals along the river course the channel was maintained and 
the logs prevented from going astray by cribs made of logs 
filled with the glacial boulders. The immense amount of 
work done by the early lumbermen in this instance alone 
testifies to their ingenuity and persistency. They provided 
lumber the developing country needed, which was a valuable 
contribution even though it did cost this and the next genera- 
tion a veritable heritage in forests. Twenty-six years ago 
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the last large drive was made. The river is now filled with 
dead-heads and sunken logs that seem to lie in wait for the 
canoeist. 

The canoeist is a nomadic camper and he should go light- 
ly packed. The tent should be small since it is for sleeping 
only, and have as few poles and guy ropes as possible. Our 
tent, which has served us for six years, is made of water- 
proofed sail cloth. It rolls up in a bundle a foot long and 
six inches in diameter. It has a ridge pole six feet long 
which is jointed at the middle, with a hole at each end to 
receive a three-foot standard which we cut at each camping 
spot. One guy rope at each corner holds the tent in place 
against wind and rain. The wall is eighteen inches high and 
the edges are staked down snuggly by six forked branches 
which are readily prepared. Mosquito bar is placed across 
the front. The rollup is made of heavy waterproofed can- 
vas and holds four blankets, changes of clothing and extra 
towels. It becomes the seat for the fore paddler. By un- 
rolling it at night the bed is made. Many condemn boxes 
while canoeing, but we find that the most convenient com- 
missary is an ordinary orange crate with a rope passing 
around each 
end, held there 
by small nails, 
then passing 
through a hole 
bored at each 
corner and di- 
agonally across 
the top for han- 
dles. It is easy 
to handle, car- 
ries well in 
portaging, and 
packs nicely, 
holding the 
dishes and all 
food supplies. 
If the partition 
is rounded 
down, the skil- 
let and sauce- 
pan can_ be 
made to fit 
snugly over the 


“Make me if you dare”—is the challenge of the rapids. The wise food supplies. 
canoeist replies, “discretion is the better part of valor.” 


This commis- 
sary fits length- 
wise in the 
center of the canoe, with the tent, tackle box, and small ax at 
the sides. We carry a piece of oil cloth to cover the com- 
missary and to use on the ground for the table cloth. In the 
bow of the canoe is carried the first aid to the canoe. It is a 
two-quart pail one-third full of bees wax and rosin, mixed 
by heating before starting, and a few strips of heavy canvas 
thoroughly saturated with the mixture. In case of an acci- 
dent to the canoe which may happen in a rapids, one of 
these strips warmed and spread smoothly over the dried sur- 
face will prevent leaking for a long time. Personal “first 
aid” should be a part of the equipment as well, and this 
consists of a roll of adhesive tape, a roll of inch bandaging, 
antiseptic and a laxative. The change of food from mother’s 
cooking to your own and the different type of exercise often 
necessitates the use of the latter. 

Canoeing is hard work and plenty of nourishing food is 
essential, as plenty of sound sleep and a satisfied stomach 
are essentials to enjoyment in the open. We took the fol- 
lowing supplies which furnished the food essentials in suf- 
ficient variety for a week: (Continuing on page 526) 












Reviewing Forestry in the 
Seventy-Second Congress 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


HE first session of the Seventy-Second Congress ad- 
journed on July 16 without accomplishing any out- 
standing forestry legislation. The emergency relief 
construction act of 1932, which had been the chief subject of 
discussion for so many weeks, carried authorizations for 
$16,000,000 to be expended on roads, trails and protection 
improversents on National Forests, National Parks, and In- 
dian reservations, together with a clause authorizing loans 
to private limited dividend corporations for the protection 
and development of forestry. In addition, portions of the 
$300,000,000 available as loans to the states may be used 
for forest improvement purposes, if so directed by the 
Governors. 

The Agricultural Appropriation Act carried $12,383,304 
for the Forest Service and the First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion included $4,260,000 for fighting forest fires on the na- 
tional forests during the past year. 

Seven bills were passed during the session adding land 
or changing the boundaries of three National Forests and 
three National Parks, including the Cache and the Idaho 
National Forests in Idaho, the Siuslaw National Forest in 
Oregon, the Mount McKinley National Park in Alaska, the 
Crater Lake National Park in Oregon and the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park in Tennessee. 

The session marked the establishment of the Waterton- 
Glacier International Peace Park and authorization to trans- 
fer 640 acres of school lands in the Turtle Mountains of 
North Dakota to the International Peace Garden to com- 
memorate the long existing relationship of peace and good 
will between Canada and the United States. 

A minimum area of 160,000 acres acceptable to the 
United States Government for the Shenandoah National Park 
was established. This does not prevent the State of Virginia 
from eventually acquiring the remainder of the 327,000 acres 
originally recommended for a National Park. 

Authority granted the Forest Service to contract for serv- 
ices and supplies for an entire field season prior to the pas- 
sage of the regular appropriation promises to facilitate the 
work and encourage economies by permitting a single con- 
tract to cover an entire season. 

The Revenue Act of 1932 imposes an import tax of $3.00 
a thousand board feet on all lumber except maple, birch and 
beech flooring. 

S. Res. 175, introduced by Senator Copeland, will bring 
forth a report next December on a plan for federal aid to 
the states in utilizing the lands suitable for forestation. The 
Forest Service is now preparing this report. 

Bills introduced during the first session carry over into the 
second session without being reintroduced. This gives hope 
for a number of important pieces of legislation which have 
made progress during the past six months, but which have 
reached no conclusion. Representative Don B. Colton’s bill, 
H. R. 11816, to create grazing ranges on the Public Domain, 
which was reported favorably to the House on June 27, is 
one of these. If this bill is speedily acted upon in the House 
and Senate during the three months of the short session, it 
will conclude years of effort to administer the Public Do- 


main. 
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The Everglades National Park bill, S. 475, which passed 
the Senate on January 19, is now before the House, taking 
the place of H. R. 5063. Mrs. Owen has reconsidered her 
decision to resign from the so-called “Lame Duck” session. 
She will return to Congress on December 5 and will work 
for the passage of Senator Fletcher’s bill. 

Senator McNary’s bill, S. 773, authorizing the use and oc- 
cupancy of national forest land for recreational and educa- 
tional purposes, passed the Senate on June 8. This would 
permit individuals or educational associations to lease as 
much as eighty acres on National Forests for periods up 
to thirty years, thus making portions of the National Forests 
more usable than is possible under present laws. No bill 
comparable to this has been introduced in the House, but a 
similar bill, H. R. 11637, was introduced in the Seventy-First 
Congress and discussed by the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. No action was taken. 

Representative French’s bill, H. R. 6659, to permit land 
exchanges for the inclusion of about 500,000 acres of moun- 
tainous timbered area within the Coeur d’Alene and Saint 
Joe National Forests in Idaho, has lain on the table since 
last March. This bill, together with other bills to provide 
similar exchanges of national forest stumpage for privately 
owned cut-over land, was repeatedly objected to and blocked 
by Representative Edward W. Goss of Connecticut. He fears 
such exchanges may be conducted without definite knowledge 
of the money values involved, and that the Forest Service 
would not be financially prepared to assume responsibility 
for the increased area. 

Bills relating to the conservation of wild life include S. 
263, to coordinate Federal effort in preserving and increas- 
ing wild life, S. 2326, providing for the establishment of 
fish and game sanctuaries in the National Forests, and S. 
4726, known as the Migratory Bird Stamp bill. This last 
would require each hunter of migratory birds to purchase a 
Federal hunting stamp and affix it to his State game license. 
The funds provided would be used to acquire areas for mi- 
gratory bird sanctuaries, refuges, and breeding grounds, for 
their development and administration, and for enforcing the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

No action was taken upon S. 1354, introduced by Senator 
Charles L. McNary of Oregon, to authorize $200,000 to com- 
plete title to lands for a national arboretum in the District 
of Columbia. Only one hundred and ninety acres have been 
acquired out of an area of four hundred and twenty-five 
acres originally designated for purchase. 

Representative Effiegene Wingo’s bill, H. R. 6387, to cre- 
ate a National Park out of a portion of the Ouachita National 
Forest in Arkansas, may be brought up again during the 
coming session. This and a companion bill, S. 1237, intro- 
duced by Senator Joseph T. Robinson, has been before Con- 
gress during the past session, but no ‘action was taken on 
either. The American Forestry Association, in company with 
the National Parks Association, has consistently opposed 
these bills, because the area does not conform to National 
Park standards. 

















THROUGH THE LENS 


Short Lessons in Photography for the Outdoorsman 


THE CAMERA AT THE DUDE RANCH 


years a new kind of recreation resort, the dude ranch, 
has found its place. Here city folk can spend their 
summer vacation, where the horse, the log cabin, and in 
many places the atmosphere of the old cattle country are a 


rr SEVERAL of the western states during the past few 


part of the daily enjoyment. 


These resorts are situated in the scenic mountain ranges 
of the West, where trout fishing is good and mountain trails 


By B. L. BROWN 


converted into greeting cards for the following season. I 
will give you the instructions for two simple styles. 

Let a friend stand in the cabin door with her back against 
the side receiving the stronger light, facing the opposite side 
of the doorway. Be sure she is dressed in the customary west- 


ern regalia—big hat tilted just high enough to get pleasing 


high lights on her face and shoulders, a flowing colored scarf 
about her neck, riding breeches or overalls, and perhaps 


lead to thousands of natural beauty spots. Visitors, es- cowboy boots. Now you, as operator of the camera, set 


pecially from the eastern cities, 
will find much that is new to 
them and much to record pic- 
torially with their cameras. If 
they use a little care they may 
take back home a picture story 
they will enjoy for years to 
come. 

As a professional photog- 
rapher, I will give the amateur 
due credit for making some 
very fine photographs. In many 
cases, more pleasing pictures 
are taken by amateurs because 
a professional camera man is 
usually not in the right place at 
the right time. Yet too many 
amateurs just snap their cam- 
eras and trust to luck. Conse- 
quently a large number of their 
pictures are a failure. Just 
learn to use a little care and 
commen sense in your picture 
taking and you may bring back 
a prize winner. 

The cameras on the market 
today will make good pictures 
if you know them and with the 
present day films you can get 
good results even under un- 
favorable weather conditions. 
The folding type of Kodaks are 
the best for general use on the 
dude ranch as they are easy to 
carry on your horse back trips. 
There are hundreds of oppor- 
tunities to make pictures about 
the corrals, the mountain trails, 
and about your cabin. Photo- 
graphs of a pleasing nature, and 
very unusual, that can be made 
by the amateur are the silhou- 
ettes. They are easily made 
and are very charming wher 





The silhouette may be made by the amateur 

photographer with great success if he follows 

carefully the simple instructions given by the 

author,—when such a delightful, natural study 
as the above will result. 
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your shutter for a twenty-fifth 
part of a second or just snap 
the shutter of a box camera. 
If you use a fast lens stop it 
to f.8. Then take your position 
inside the cabin so that the com- 
position of the scene in the 
view-finder includes the entire 
doorway and a little more of 
the floor than the top of the 
doorway. Be sure to set your 
shutter for the correct distance 
and make your exposure from 
a position directly facing the 
open door. Be sure, too, that 
your subject is in profile posi- 
tion with her face turned just 
slightly so as to get a pleasing 
lighting effect. Snap the shut- 
ter, turn your film to the next 
exposure, and have your friend 
take one of you with a slight 
change of position. If you wish 
a little more ranch atmosphere 
in the picture let your horse 
feed in the yard or have sev- 
eral of your friends talking to- 
gether a short distance from 
the doorway. 


Now another style of silhou- 
ette can be made when you are 
on a horse back trip into the 
mountains. You can take a 
picture of one of the cowboys 
or have one made of yourself 
silhouetted against the skyline. 
Have the cowboy ride his horse 
to the top of a small butte or 
hill or wherever the horse and 
rider can be outlined against 
the sky. Very pleasing black 
and white silhouettes can be 
made by taking the photograph 
against the strong light or a 
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picture with 
more detail 
can be made 
by taking the 
rider against 
the rolling 
clouds for a 
background. 
As operator of 
the camera be 
careful to 
have the com- 
position in the 
viewfinder o f 
proper Pp ro- 
portions so as 
not to have too 
much fore- 
ground. The 
rider can eith- 
er be on the 
horse or hold- 
ing the reins 
in front of the 
horse. 

You. who 
are fortunate 
enough to 
own a 16 mm. 
camera, that 
wonderful lit- D : 
tle moving Another good silhouette type is that made against the skyline at the top of a hill. As in 
picture ma- this case, be sure your subjects are clearly outlined and that there is not too much foreground. 

With nothing to detract, the effect of life and arrested action is caught. 





chine, will 
have numer- 
ous opportu- 
nities of mak- 
ing action pic- 
tures about 
the dude 
ranch and on 
the trail. 
Don’t make 
the common 
mistake of 
making your 
scenes too 
long as they 
become tire- 
some when 
viewing them, 
later on. Make 
plenty of 
close-ups. 
They are more 
interesting as 
you get the ex- 
pression of 
y our friends 
that you have 
made at the 
ranch. Think 
of the pleas- 
ant evenings 
you will have 
yin 
Making views about the ranch and surrounding mountains is a fascinating field of experi- —_ Pang ae 
mentation for the amateur photographer. He can get fine results by following a few simple (Continuing 
rules and carry home interesting and invaluable souvenirs of his trip. on page 525) 
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National Forest Receipts Decline 


Receipts of the National Forests for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 dropped to less than 
half the figure of the preceding year, the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
announced. The receipts, the Forest Service 
reported, derived from timber sales, grazing 
fees, and other uses, totaled $2,294,247 for the 
fiscal year 1932. They amounted to $4,993,320 
in 1931 and $6,751,553 in 1930. 

Water power rentals were the only large 
source of National Forest income which showed 
a gain for the year. 
Receipts from. this 
source were $116,352, 
as against $112,307 for 
1931. Timber trespass 
settlements increased 
$1,000. Special use 
permits for hotels, sum- 
mer homes, and re- 
sorts brought in $293,- 
157, a decline of only 
$8,555. 

The biggest drop was 
in timber sales, from 
$2,515,052 last year to 
$1,023,777 in the fiscal 
year 1932. The pro- 
duction of lumber was 
greatly reduced 
throughout the country, 
and many mills which 
ordinarily obtain their 
logs from the National 
Forests were closed or 
were operated only 
part time. 

A reduction in graz- 
ing fees as an emer- 
gency relief measure for 
livestock producers also 
acounted for a part of 
the decline in receipts. 
Fees for livestock graz- 
ing on the National For- 
ests were cut fifty per 
cent by order of the 
Secretary of Agriculture 
on February 24, 1932. 
The National Forest 


ranges normally accom- 
modate about 13,000,000 
head of livestock for 
several months of the 
year. About 26,000 stock 
raisers 

permits. 


hold 


grazing 





National Forest income sources for the fiscal 
year 1932 were as follows: 

Timber sales, $1,023,777; forest products 
sales, $7,449; timber settlement, $2,932; tim- 
ber trespass, $7,700; turpentine sales, $7,250; 
grazing, cattle, horses, $413,827; grazing, sheep 
and goats, $406,755; grazing trespass, $9,378; 
special use, $293,157; occupancy trespass, 
$160; water power, $116,352; fire trespass, 
$5,510. 

The greatest decrease 


fifty per cent—was in 


the Pacific Northwest, the Rocky Mountain, 
and the Intermountain regions. 





Stephen T. Mather Plaques Dedicated 


Dedicatory services for the first of the Stephen T. Mather appreciation 
plaques were held on the Mather Memorial Parkway in the Cascade Range in 
Washington State on July 2. During the next few days plaques were dedicated 
in nearly all of the National Parks and many of the Monuments. A plaque was 
also unveiled in the Indiana Dunes State Park, near Chicago. 
with the dedication of a plaque in Sequoia National Park, California, on Sunday, 
July 10, memorial services were broadcast over the country from San Francisco 
by the National Broadcasting Company. 

The photograph shows officials participating at the unveiling at Yellowstone 
National Park on July 4th. Left to right: Superintendent Roger W. Toll, of 
Yellowstone; E. V. Robertson, representing Governor Clark of Wyoming; 
Struthers Burt, famous author of Wyoming; D. W. Greenburg, of Casper, 
Wyoming; Sam T. Woodring, Superintendent of the Grand Teton National 
Park, and United States Commissioner John W. Meldrum. 


. 


Simultaneously 


| wv 
% by 


2 
wk 
AWE 





Adirondack Preserve Policy 
Threatened 


Opposition to the Porter-Brereton Recreation 
Amendment to the New York State Constitu- 
tion has been voiced by the Adirondack Moun- 
tain Club and other conservation organizations. 
The proposed amendment to the State Consti- 
tution will be presented to the New York State 
voters on November 8. It would nullify the 
constitutional protection which the Forest Pre- 
serve has enjoyed since 1894, and according to 
the Adirondack Moun- 
tain Club, would trans- 
fer the power of the 
Department of Conser- 
vation to make recrea- 
tional policies to the 
Legislature. 

A report signed by 
Russell M. L. Carson, 
William A. Andrews, 
John B. Burnham, Clar- 
ence L. Fisher, Paul A. 
Schaefer, Alexander W. 
Miller and Dr. Hugh 
P. Baker of the Con- 
servation Committee of 
the Adirondack Moun- 
tain Club, states that 
while the Adirondack 
Park embraces approxi- 
mately 4,600,000 acres, 
only about two-fifths is 
State-owned and ca- 
pable of being affected 
by the amendment. 
Within the larger por- 
tion are villages, coun- 
try homes, farms, 
camps, production for- 
ests, etc., where private 
initiative has always 
been unhampered. 

The danger in the 
amendment was pointed 
out in a letter from 


Commissioner Henry 
Morgantheau, Jr., to 
Governor Roosevelt, 


stating that the amend- 
ment is “so broadly 
worded as to permit 
recreational develop- 
ments which would de- 
stroy the essential wild 
forest character of the 
forest preserve. 
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FIRE FIGHTING 
AND 
DETECTION 
EQUIPMENT 


SMITH & COMPANY, D.B.— 


405 MAIN STREET. 
Utica, New YORK 


Makers of the famous Smith 
INDIAN Fire Pump. Strong 
and durable tanks at present 
in widespread use. See Page 
opposite. 


AERMOTOR COMPANY— 


2500 RoosEVELT Roap 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Galvanized 
Steel Lookout Towers for forest 
fire protection use. Now used 
in nearly every forest region 
in the United States. See Page 
opposite. 


PACIFIC MARINE 

SUPPLY COMPANY— 
1223 WESTERN AVENUE, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


5 popular types of gasoline 
driven portable Pumpers. Two 
and four cycle units weighing 


38 to 175 lbs. 


See 4th Cover. 
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PRESIDENT SETS TWO MONTHS’ DUCK SEASON 








Waterfowl hunters are to have a two-months’ 
open shooting season this fall and winter, ac- 
cording to amendments to the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act Regulations, approved by Presi- 
dent Hoover. A curtailed season of only thirty 
days was obtained last fall owing to the short- 
age of ducks because of drought and drainage 
in the breeding grounds in the north central 
states and Canada. Conditions in the breeding 
grounds are reported much improved this sum- 
mer. 

Bag limits remain at fifteen, except that the 
bag shall contain not more than ten birds in 
the aggregate of canvasbacks, redheads, great- 
er and lesser scaups, ringnecks, blue wing, 
greenwing and cinnamon teal, gadwalls and 
shovellers. These species are in need of great- 
er protection than the common ducks such as 
mallard, black duck, pintail and others, accord- 
ing to the Biological Survey. 

The season was also opened on eider ducks 
with a daily bag limit of five, a part of the 
fifteen maximum limit. The season, however, 
was closed on ruddy ducks and buffleheads as 
these varities are too scarce to permit shooting. 

The opening and closing dates of the two 
months’ season vary in different sections of the 
country. These dates were fixed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture after consul- 
tation with state game departments and the 
Migratory Bird Advisory Board. 

Opening and closing dates of the season in 
the respective states follow: 

October 1 to November 30—Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, North Daktoa, Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah and Nevada. 


October 16 to December 15—Maine, New 


Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York (except Long 
Island), West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Oregon and Washington. 

November 1 to December 31—Long Island. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, California, and in that portion of Texas 
lying west and north of a line beginning on the 
Rio Grande west of Del Rio, running easterly 
to the Louisiana Line. 

November 16 to January 15 — Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and that portion of Texas 
lying south and east of the above line. 

November 20 to January 15—Florida. 

September 1 to October 31—Alaska. 

The live goose decoy limitation was discon- 
tinued, except in California where the State 
requested that no live goose decoys be used. 
The limit was ten live goose decoys last year. 
Live duck decoys are limited to twenty-five by 
the new regulations; states may reduce the 
number. 

The present noon hour opening for water- 
fowl shooting was continued. So was the usual 
bag and possession limits on geese and brant. 
Control of baiting, rest days, and other regula- 
tions was left to the states. 

The bag limit was reduced on doves from 
twenty-five to eighteen, and the no-baiting reg- 
ulations were strengthened and clarified. A 
two weeks’ open season was declared on band- 
tailed pigeons in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico with daily 
bag and possession limit of ten. 








FOREST PROTECTION IN THE EMERGENCY RELIEF ACT 











Forests, fisheries and game management are 
offered possibilities of financial assistance in 
the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932, approved by President Hoover on July 
21, which empowers the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation “to make loans to private 
limited dividend corporations to aid in financ- 
ing projects for the protection and develop- 
ment of forests and other renewable natural 
resources, which are regulated by a state or po- 
litical subdivision of a state and are self-liqui- 
dating in character.” A corporation may apply 
for such a loan at any time before January 23, 
1934, and while the initial loan can be made 
for only three years, the Act permits the loan 
to be extended during the remainder of a ten 
year period. 

In response to direct questions put to repre- 
sentatives of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration it was learned that no application has 
been received for a loan under this clause. 
Until such an application is made that organi- 
zation will attempt no interpretation of the 
paragraph. Unfortunately when Senator Brook- 
hart of Iowa introduced the amendment plac- 
ing this clause in the Act, there followed no 
discussion from which one can determine the 
intent of the lawmakers. 

The “private limited dividend corporations” 
are apparently intended to be similar to cor- 
porations for the construction of houses, which 
have been organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, whose dividends are limited 
to a specific amount of 4% or 6%. 

Regulation by a state or political subdivision 


of a state implies special legislation governing 
corporations organized for the protection and 
development of forests. It might apply to as- 
sociations of timber land owners, or to a timber 
land owner who might place his holdings un- 
der such a corporation. It does not appear that 
cooperation with the state under the Clarke- 
McNary Act for the protection of the forest 
from fire would constitute such regulation as 
is implied under the Act. 

The requirement that the forest protection 
corporations shall be “self-liquidating in char- 
acter” could possibly be met by accompanying 
the application for a loan with a working plan 
for the area. Under this working plan arrange- 
ments would have to be provided whereby suf- 
ficient forest products could be sold, or other 
receipts assured, as would promise paying the 
interest and writing off the loan within a rea- 
sonable period. 

The law specifically states that such a period 
cannot be over ten years. The original loan 
can be made for a period not exceeding three 
years, but the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is empowered to extend the loan for as 
much as ten years from the date upon which it 
was originally made. 

Terms and interest rates are wholly at the 
discretion of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. No rate of interest is stated, but 
Section 1, of the same Act, says that all sums 
loaned to the States and Territories for relief 
to the needy and distressed shall be at the rate 
of three per centum per annum. 
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President Approves Test of 
Anti-Trust Laws 


A test suit to determine the application of 
the anti-trust laws which now are considered to 
prohibit a joint agreement in the lumber in- 
dustry of Washington and Oregon for the pur- 
pose of curtailing production and distributing 
their products to aid in the unemployment dif- 
ficulties in those States was encouraged by 
President Hoover on July 14. After a confer- 
ence with the President on that date, Senator 
Frederick Steiwer, ot Oregon, announced that 
he would communicate with Governor Julius 
Meier, of Oregon, suggesting that he institute 
such a suit through the Attorney General. 

Senator Steiwer, appearing for the lumber- 
men of Washington and Oregon, declared there 
has been a complete shut down in the lumber 
industry of some areas of those two states. As 
it is, the Senator emphasized, competition 
among the mills is causing overproduction 
when there is no market, and destroying valu- 
able natural resources. 


Mississippi Organizes Fish and 
Game Commission 

Early in July a State Fish and Game De- 
partment was set up in Mississippi and the 
appointment of a Fish and Game Commission 
was made by Governor Conner. Edward Mc- 
Intyre, of Brandon, was named chairman of 
the Commission which includes W. G. McGill, 
of New Albany, and Ben M. Stephens, of 
Richton. Hunter Kimball, of Jackson, was 
named director. 

Not only is Mississippi the last of the forty- 
eight states to organize such a department and 
commission, but it is the forty-seventh state 
to eliminate county administration of fish and 
game. Washington is now the only state which 
has county game and fish administration. 


Deutscher Forstverein Holds 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Deutscher Forst 
verein is being held in Stuttgart, Germany, 
August 28 to September 3. The meeting in- 
cludes three days of discussion of technical 
forestry followed by excursions into the Black 
Forest. The program and arrangements for 
foreign visitors are under the direction of 
Herr Forstmeister Dr. J. S. von Monroy of 
Berlin. 


Florida Future Farmers Win 
Forestry Prizes 


Three outstanding vocational agricultural 
school students, members of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, received prizes of $50, $30, 
and $20, from the Florida Forestry Associa- 
tion, together with memberships in The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association for their outstanding 
work in farm forestry. The three students are 
Woodrow Fletcher, of Trenton; Milton Shef- 
field, of Graceville; and Donald Kraft, of 
Pensacola, all of Florida. 

_The Florida Forestry Association plans to 
give similar cash prizes to the outstanding 
teachers of vocational agriculture whose work 
in forestry merits recognition. Out of forty- 
one vocational agricultural teachers in Florida, 
twenty-nine taught forestry subjects during the 
school year 1931-1932. 

The work was based on the ten lessons in 
Florida’s “Forestry for Vocational Schools.” 
In addition the students made cone collections, 
established fire protection plots, in which pro- 
tection of slash pine and long leaf pine was 
demonstrated, created and sowed seed beds 
four feet by twelve feet in dimensions, and 
established thinning demonstrations in second 
growth timber. 














WIDE USE OF 
INDIAN FIRE 
PUMBPS PROVES 
THEIR VALUES 


PATENTED 





HE universal satisfaction 

given by INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS all over the country is 
convincing proof of their effec- 
tiveness in extinguishing forest, 
grass, brush, grain field, awning, 
roof, or spot fires. Use only 
clear water. 50 ft. stream. Al- 
ways works. Fire Depts. every- 
where are being equipped with 
INDIANS. Write today for 
prices, folder and copies of un- 
solicited testimonials. 


D.B. SMITH & CO. 
105 Main St. Utica, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Agts. 

FIRE PROTECTION ENG. CO. 
369 Pine St. San Francisco 


INDIAN at work extin- 
guishing grass fire 


The operation of the 
INDIAN is so easy and 


simple that even a 
small boy can operate it 


























Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada. 


MAKE THIS VACATION 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


of Indian and Voyageur through the Superior NATIONAL 


DIFFERENT 


Thousands of lakes and rivers where 


you can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters, photograph big game, ex- 


plore new country. 
SERVICE FOR CANOE TRIPS. 


The greatest wilderness canoe 


area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTING 


Write for Free Booklet, and information. Address Sig. Olson, Manager. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, MINNESOTA 


95% of all canoe trips taken begin and end at Winton 














Courtesy Penna. Dept. of 
Forests and Waters. 


2500 Roosevelt Road .. 


FIRE TOWERS 


HIS 60-foot tower, erected in Elk 


County, Pennsylvania, is one of the 


Write for free booklet giving full information. 


AERMOTOR CO. 
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many Aermotor fire towers which are 
found all over the forest regions of the 
United States. The Aermotor Company, 
years ago, designed and made the first 
galvanized steel towers for forest pro- 
tection purposes. Aermotor towers have 
been found to be so well suited to the 
purpose that they are used almost exclu- 
sively. They are strong, durable and safe 
to climb. The prices are surprisingly low. 


CHICAGO 
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Down 
to the sea 


TREAT yourself to some relaxa- 
tion now ... while the shore is 
at its best. Lie on the beach. 
Bathe in the perfect sea, warm 
from the summer sun. Play golf 
with the tang of the sea in your 
nostrils. 

Come back to the hotel for 
complete and satisfying meals. A 
pleasant evening in the lounge 
and concert rooms. ... A night 
of deep and healthful sleep. 

There are game rooms. Ocean 
decks. Squash courts. A condi- 
tioning course that includes health 
baths and nude sun bathing... . 
And we've a pleasant and con- 
genial atmosphere, to serve as a 
perfect background for recrea- 
tion. Write for information. 
Rates are lower than they have 
been in years. 

Come for the Flower and 
Garden Pageant, September 3-10. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


HALL 





FIRE AND THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES 


By CHARLES TORREY SIMPSON 


Before man began drainage operations the 
Everglades was a vast wet prairie or swamp, 
sloping very gradually from the shores of Lake 
Okeechobee whose surface was something like 
twenty feet above sea level, to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the southwest, to Florida Bay on 
the south and the Atlantic on the southeast. 
The whole area was covered more or less dense- 
ly with a great variety of herbaceous vegeta- 
tion. There were no canals or even channels; 
only shallow depressions here and _ there 
through which and over the general surface the 
water very slowly worked its way to the sea. 
Copious rain fell during the rainy season, as 
now; the rest of the year was rather dry. The 
lake filled to overflowing during wet weather; 
the glades, because of the obstruction of the 
dense growth were often more or less covered 
with water throughout the year. I do not be- 
lieve that the muck and various other soils of 
this region ever became dry enough to burn 
until after drainage began, although there 
were, no doubt, occasional droughts. Lightning 
sometimes struck dead pines and set the woods 
on fire long before man came but I have seen 
no evidence that there was any burning up of 
the soil of the glades until after the ditches 
were made. 

Then came the idea of drainage. Appar- 
ently no one really knew anything about the 
soil of the glades, whether it really was fertile 
and contained all the elements necessary to 
produce crops, what amount of rain fell and 
whether it was practicable to dig sufficient 
ditches to carry off the water in time to save 
crops from drowning out. The great Wiley, 
the chemist, told us that the Everglades would 
become the sugar bowl of the United States 
and everybody believed it. It was said that all 
that was needed was to get the water off and 
we would have an empire ready for the plow. 
No one ever thought of danger from fire. In a 
land whose great drawback was an excess of 
water the idea of the soil taking fire and burn- 
ing up never entered any one’s head. 

And so the work of digging canals hopefully, 
even joyfully began. The land would soon be 
covered with smiling crops; a sea of cultivated 
verdue would soon replace the waste of dreary 
swamp; there would be happy homes, there 
would be fruit and truck patches, good roads, 
school houses, railways, towns and even cities. 

But the dream didn’t come true. The settler 
soon found out that his land was liable to over- 
flow by water from the Lake that drowned out 
his ‘plantings. If, perchance, he escaped the 
water and raised a crop he found that al- 
though he had a rank and wonderful growth 
his vegetables and other crops were soft and 
lacked flavor. A great effort was made to grow 
sugar cane but the same trouble occurred—it 
lacked saccharinity. One company built a 
great mill, cleared and planted a large tract 
of land but it was found that the cane wasn't 
up to standard and the thing was finally given 
up. I do not know of a single case in the open 
glades away from the lake which can be called 
a success. 

Immediately to the south and east of this 
great body of water conditions were different. 
Nearly the entire bottom of the lake, according 
to Angelo Heilprin, an eminent geologist who 
explored this region in 1886, consisted of firm 
silicious sand. This covered a formation of 
pleistocene marine shells, and sand and broken 
shells were washed over the rim during high 
water. This coarse, heavy material was nat- 
urally deposited near to the lake and on much 
of it hammock, largely pond apple, sprang up. 
The resulting soil had something of the na- 
ture of alluvium and it contained potash, and 
phosphoric acid as well as nitrogen, the latter 


being about the only fertilizing material in a 
large part of the glades. 

As soon as the ditches were opened the 
water flowed out and at once began to lower 
its level in the glades. Every additional cana} 
helped and so it came about that quite gen- 
erally the surface was cleared and dry by mid- 
winter. The soil may be peaty, sometimes com- 
posed of half decayed vegetation that has fall- 
en down and been buried below other growth. 
Or it may be pure muck or it may contain some 
sand. Whenever the two former become really 
dry they are ready to burn and we can always 
depend on some one, campers, hunters or the 
cigarette fiend to touch the whole thing off. 

The Everglades are usually divided by resi- 
dents into upper and lower. In the former the 
muck may be deep and rest on marl or the bed 
rock; in the southern or lower part much of 
the surface is bare or almost bare limestone. 
This may have a thin coating of soil or only 
patches of it here and there. While fire may 
sweep over this and burn the vegetation, so 
far as I have seen, it is not likely to destroy 
the soil. But in the upper glades it burns 
down to moisture and if not checked to either 
the marl or rock, it smoulders away and when 
it has burned everything out, the glades where 
it has done its work are ruined forever. Noth- 
ing but pools of dirty water. dreary marl or 
ragged rock is left. 

How much of this area has been so de- 
stroyed? I cannot tell; I doubt if any one 
knows. For years these fires have burned dur- 
ing the latter part of the dry season which 
generally ends by the middle of May. Every 
late winter and spring the people of the South- 
east Coast have been well-nigh suffocated 
whenever the wind has blown from the north- 
west, the trouble being at its worst at night. 
In several cases the fires were extinguished 
only after hard and persistent fighting. This 
year they were put out by the heavy and long 
continued rains that began about the middle of 
May, but at that time it was reported that 
north of the Tamiami Trail there was a solid 
sheet of fire for twenty-five miles. 

Can anything be done to stop the burning 
and save the glades? So far as I know noth- 
ing is being done but I believe it is still possi- 
ble to save the greater part of what is still un- 
touched. As the canals which have been made 
at such labor and expense have been the cause 
of carrying away the water and leaving the 
region to become powdery dry and therefore 
exposed to fire on every hand let us stop them 
from causing any more destruction. Fill in 
from the spoil banks sufficient dirt to stop the 
outflow of water. Make these dams say every 
ten miles and this would cause such water as 
flowed down them and out to sea to run out 
over the glades and wet them and keep them 
from burning. If at any time in the future we 
find that these lands in the general Everglades 
have any real agricultural or horticultural 
value, if we can devise any system of draining 
them without burning them up then it will be 
easy to remove the dirt we have used as dams 
and go on with the work of reclamation. The 
filling in or digging out would cost but little 
and would save what is left. 

“But,” says the man who has invested his 
money in glades soil, “must I lose everything I 
have invested?” As things are going now it 
will only be a few years until the great body 
of the Everglades will be utterly destroyed and 
all that will be left to mark his holdings will 
be scattered pools of dirty water, ragged rocks 
or worthless marl and ashes. By flooding the 
land the soil of the glades would be saved and 
if the taxes do not eat up the whole thing the 
owner would retain his holdings uninjured. 
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Indian staff 
His col- 
include Jack 
Miner, Hamilton Laing, Ozark Ripley and 
other noted authorities. 


"Grey Owl.” the famous 
writer of ‘Forest and Outdoors.”’ 
leagues on the magazine 


CANADA 


brimful of the finest fishing and 
hunting, the most remarkable 
ventures in game sanctuaries, the 
most interesting happenings in 
active conservation. And the 
whole colorful story is recounted 
month by month in Illustrated 


“Forest and Outdoors” 


An altogether unique magazine 
written from the heart of Canada. 


The next 8 issues for a 


dollar bill 


Just send your name and address. 
We'll look after the rest. 


CANADIAN FOREST 
AND OUTDOORS 


306 METCALFE STREET 
OTTAWA, CANADA 





Dr. Henry B. Ward, Chairman of the 
Conservation Committee of the Isaak 
Walton League says: “This is certainly 
one of the finest outdoor magazines pub- 
lished on this continent. 











District of Columbia Becomes 
Bird Sanctuary 


By act of Congress approved July 14, 
District of Columbia is in effect made a bird 
sanctuary. The new law repeals the provision 
of the District of Columbia game law of 1906 
that allowed shooting on parts of the Eastern 
Branch and on parts of the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River within the District. 

“The main effect of the new law,” said Paul 
G. Redington, Chief of the Bureau of Biologi 
cal Survey, in commenting on this latest addi 
tion to the extensive game-bird refuges of the 
country, with which his bureau is concerned, 
“is to protect waterfowl on all waters of the 
District.” 

“For years,” said Mr. Redington, “the people 
of the District and the many visitors to the 
Capital City have been thrilled by the large 
numbers of ducks and other birds that in fall 
and winter have frequented the river off Hains 
Point and Potomac Park. Many of these wild- 
fowl remain in this vicinity until April or 
May, and their presence should hereafter be 
more or less constant during the period they 
spend in this general region. Disturbance of 
the birds by gunning lower down the river is 
likely io have a tendency to concentrate them 
in the District waters, where, under the new 
act, they will be unmolested. 

“The broad flats of the main part of tl 
Potomac, with their wild celery beds and other 
duck food plants, should supply an abundance 
of natural food for waterfowl,” he said. 
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West Virginia Forest Festival to 
Be Held in October 


Gilbert H. Overholt has been named director 
general of the third annual Mountain State 
Forest Festival which will be held at Elkins, 
West Virginia, October 6, 7, and 8. 

Several new features are promised this year 
although the ceremony surrounding the Court 
of Queen Silvia II]I—the festival queen—re- 
mains a fixed feature. Princesses of her Court 
are being appointed by Governor Conley, each 
of West Virginia’s United States Senators and 
Representatives and each senior State Senator. 


Lumber ines Comsiles Reports 


That lumber stocks have been reduced more 
than four billion feet since the peak in 1930, 
and except for the extraordinary decline in 
consumption this reduction would have re- 
stored an even balance between lumber sup- 
ply and demand. is the substance of the re- 
port of the Special Lumber Survey Committee 
of President Hoover’s Timber Conservation 
Board for the third quarter of 1932. 

The Committee finds that lumber consump- 
tion has declined from a total of thirty-five 
billion feet in 1929 to an annual rate of 
twelve billion feet during the first six months 
of 1932. It therefore recommends a further 
reduction in stocks to the extent of nearly 
four billion feet. 

The Committee further points out that the 
general downward tendency in the industry 
has continued. It therefore recommends that 
as an emergency measure consideration be 
given to the establishment in the various ]um- 
ber producing regions of plans for common 
management which will place production and 
marketing operations under unit control. The 
Committee also urges that prompt attention 
be given to remedial forest taxation legisla- 
tion and urges that the banks in their rela- 
tions with the lumber industry give considera- 
tion to policies which will promote the pres- 
ent efforts at industry stabilization. 
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Fechheimer Fechheimer 


U. S. Forestry Uniforms 


In spite of exceptionally low prices, only 
all-wool FIRST quality materials are used in 
Fechheimer uniforms. They embody finer, 
more exact tailoring thruout than is found in 
other uniforms anywhere near them in price. 


Terms to U. S. Forest Officers 
Write for Samples and Prices 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


4th & Pike Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 





*ing; indoor or outdoor target practice or 




















ELBERT FIREPLACES 


Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 
For Cott, Camps, 


ents, Cottages, 

Houses, Etc. 
Convenientsize, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
foryears. Burn wood. 
Heat from all sides 
and top. Connectwith 
any flue orstove pipe 
hole. Easily moved. 
Ibs. Little Fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 
Absolutely SAFE. 

ee 


Pat. Id. f Buy from Factory | 
a Save ONE-HALF | 


F.O.B. Back 
$1 2.00 Open Screen $1 .00 extra 
Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 


|B. F. ELBERT BAckus, MINN. 


BE AN EXPERT SHOT! 


HI-POWER 
Air Pistol 


A real gun! Absolutely accurate; 
perfect balance; easy loading, hard shoot- 


















































Catalog 


small game. No license. Blued steel; 
rifled barrel; cal. .177; length 10%”; 
wt. 1% Ibs.; wood stocks. Extra pellets $6. 95 
75e per 500; darts 25c doz. FREE: Pel- bed 

lets, Darts, Targets; a wonderful bargain (regular $9); 
nly a few at our special price—$6.95. 

0. LEE SALES CO., 35 West 32nd St., New York 


Binoculars, Telescopes, Flashlights, Air Guna, etc. 





NEW CATALOG 
Just Out .... Entirely Different! 
Stoeger’s BLUE COVER Catalog No. 18 
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GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 


Assorted $1 per 100, 
$9 per 1,000. 
DIGGING GLADIOLUS at $1 per 
100; $9 per 1,000. 
Peters, Phipps, Douglass, Fern Kyle, Golden 


Measure, Betty Nuthill, Black Pansy, Caruso, 
Boyton, Bennett, Crinkles, Edison, War, Ford 


6 PEONY CLUMPS, all different, $1 
20 GERMAN IRIS $1, Post-paid. 
WRENS NEST 
PEMBERTON, N. J. 


Forester ? 


Forestry Questions Submitted to The American 

Forestry Association, 1727 K St., N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C., Will be Answered in this Column. 

A Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope Accompany- 
ing Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 
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Flame Azaleas Universally Admired 
The most Brilliant flowering Shrubs known. 
Blooms range in color from Sulphur yellow 
to deep red; no two exactly alike. 


Q. Kindly inform me whether the Chilian 





Q. Is there any method of treating Christ- 


3 ft.—10, $2.80; 25, $5.80; : : : : : 2 
silts ons 100° $21.00 “Araucaria,” or monkey puzzle tree, will thrive mas trees so that they will retain their needles 
Canadian Hemlock and outdoors in Pennsylvania?—F. P. A., Penn- a a — of six weeks or longer?—J. A. F., 
- sylvania. ennsylivania. 
Rhododendron Maximum ™ ; : : ao iSran athe : baa ; 
2 : A. Araucaria trees are all semi-tropical and os tanding the > buckets of water 
to 3 ft.—10, $2.50; 25, $5.50; or boxes of moist sand may help retain the 


per 100, $20.00 
Well packed — Cash with order 


BLUE RIDGE EVERGREEN SUPPLY CO. 
BUTLER, TENN. 
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hardy in the open only in southern Florida and 
in parts of California. There would be no 
chance of getting one of these trees to thrive 
outdoors in Pennsylvania. 





TO COUNTRY ESTATE OWNERS 


We are prepared to recommend thoroughly experienced and reli- 
able gardeners, in the capacities of superintendents, head gardeners, 
We recommend only members of the association, 
men whose records have been investigated and not found wanting. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS 


HANSELL, Secretary 


and assistants. 


DOROTHY EBEL 


522 FIFTH AVENUE (VANderbilt 3-0467) 


NEW YORK CITY 








JUST LOOK at these PRICES 


And all stock of first-class quality—nursery grown, fully up to the grade here 
offered. Order direct from this page, and then write for our complete list of 
Orders accepted now subject to approval of samples, if you 
prefer to buy on sight. (50 at the 100 and 500 at the 1,000 rate.) 


Autumn bargains. 





RED PINE—the native Resinosa. A splen- 
did tree—free from insects. Fine, three 
times transplanted, shipped without ball 
of earth, packed in moss. $28 per 100. 
2 to 3 feet, $175 per 1,000. 





AMERICAN ARBORVITAE — White 
Cedar of the north. A fine sturdy ever- 
green, the most satisfactory all-round ever- 
green hedge. Trees once transplanted, 
12 to 18 inches, $40 per 1,000. 





AMERICAN ARBORVITAE — Splendid 
four times transplanted specimens with ball 
and burlap ready for immediate effect. 
5 to 6 feet, $150 per 100 trees. 
(Transportation by truck or freight quoted 
extra.) 





AMERICAN HEMLOCK—aristocrat of 
evergreens. Thrives in shade; soft, pleasing 
foliage; a beautiful hedge. We offer once 
transplanted trees that will grow into fine 
specimens. They are now: 


10 to 18 inches at $95 per 1,000. 
DOUGLAS FIR—Closely akin to the 


spruces, but much more beautiful and a 
longer-lived species. Ideal for reforesting 
where quick results are wanted. Once 
transplanted. 


7 to 15 inches, $36 per 1,000. 


PINES 4 to 5 FEET HIGH—Red Pine 
and the beautiful Riga Scots Pine. Offered 
in the same quality and upon the same 
conditions as the Arborvitae opposite. 
Splendid trees for quick beauty. 
$250 per 100 trees. 











KELSEY NURSERY SERVIC 


Fifty Church Street, New York City 


Established 1878 
Member A.A.N. 











needles, but it is doubtful if even this will be 
effective for as long as six weeks. Perhaps 
the best way is to select trees for greens which 
naturally hold their needles. Spruce and hem- 
lock shed their needles after a few days in a 
warm room. The firs hang on to their needles 
best, and Douglas fir is remarkable in this re- 
spect. 

Q. Which gives more profit and value— 
the hardwoods or the softwoods? —E. W., 
Connecticut. 

This is difficult to answer, but during 
1928 American industries used over twenty- 
eight billion board feet of softwoods as com- 
pared with six billion board feet of hard- 
woods. Of this amount, over ten billion board 
feet was southern pine, eight billion board feet 
was Douglas fir and less than two billion board 
feet consisted of oak. These figures are char- 
acteristic of the consumption of hardwood as 
compared with softwood during any year. 


Q. Is the peeling of the bark of the paper 
birch a sure sign that it is the Paper Birch 
(Betula paprifera) ?—A. S., New York. 

A. While the bark of paper birch peels 
more readily than that of any other birch, this 
is not the only means of identification. It 
would be unfortunate for the white birch trees 
if everybody used that means of identification. 
The only other tree closely resembling it is 
gray birch (Betula populifolia). The twigs of 
paper birch are stouter than those of gray 
birch, reddish brown and usually smooth. The 
exposed outer bark of paper birch is more dis- 
tinctly white, while gray birch has noticeable 
dark triangular patches at the intersection of 
the branches 

Q. Is the currant bush injurious to the white 
pine? Does it cause a disease to the tree cov- 
ering it with a white substance?-—H. B., Wis- 
consin. 

A. Currants and gooseberries are responsi- 
ble for transmitting the white pine blister 
rust to the white pines. Neither currant nor 
gooseberry bushes are harmful in themselves 
to white pine trees, but the leaves of these 
bushes are “stepping stones” permitting the 
disease to travel from white pine tree to white 
pine tree. The only practical way to control 
white pine blister rust is to destroy all the 
currant and gooseberry bushes within a radius 
of about nine hundred feet of the pines to be 
protected. Black currants are a greater menace 
and must be destroyed for a greater distance. 
Details of this disease are described in bul- 
letins of the Department of Agriculture. 
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have been tax delinquent for five years since 
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Minnesota Names Land Utilization Ee Sete tae tape tata te eit te eo tea lea alse ter atea ater ase teoeo as Gi 
Committee ES = 
Some 6,500 acres of tax delinquent and aban- : Os 
doned lands in sixteen counties of northern ‘YW 
Minnesota have created a problem calling for xe 
a sound economic and social plan. Next year EO x 
the state expects 4,500,000 acres which will Eo It Isn’t a Home Until It Is Planted’ pa 
Es Je 





the enactment of the present law in 1927 to be- ‘ale 
come its property. Thereafter experts estimate Reo. SI SVSMOIS TOTO IN KK WK) 2) ie) IEEE TSIEN 


that nearly a million acres a year will revert 
until by 1940 the state will own over ten mil- 
lion acres. Withdrawal of such large areas 
from the tax base creates serious financial bur- ‘tiiia aaiadiiads taeda 
dens upon local communities as well as upon Home E PA poe, dag 
the state. y wee Our 21st 

ual Catalog 


Accordingly, Governor Floyd B. Olson has t t es im en , = . ee 
; . +4 ’ P hoot . —_— tells you how. e grow only the Best of the 
appointed Dr. Lotu: D. Coffman, President of Es a e Old and New Varieties, and offer them to you 


the University of Minnesota, chairman of a 7 ae Adee 

land utilization committee to report to the Timberland HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 

state legislature next January. Other mem- Berlin, Maryland ’ 
2 . 


bers of the committee are: Judson L. Wicks, Owner S) 


Minneapolis, president of the Minnesota Izaak 
Walton League; Mrs. James Thurston, Minne- BEFORE MAKING PURCHASES of 


apolis, clubwoman and long interested in con- negotiating for planting and land- EV E RGREEN TREES 


servation; Raphael Zon, director r; the Lake 


States Forest Experiment station; C. K. Blan- scape services, please write the com- 
n, St. F : : FOR FOREST PLANTING 














din, St. Paul, president of the Blandi Develop- panies advertising in your Associa- 
ment Company and operator of a paper manu- tion's Magazine. They welll gladly esiaiaesitinn: tila tata tai tini 
facturing mill at Grand Rapids, Minnesota; : ‘bl Norwiy and Waite Guecan Geen ant Sen Dae ane 
Richard Griggs, Duluth banker; John I. Levin serve you in every possible way. other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
ae ‘ » our figures on Contract Planting. 


St. Paul, clerk of the Minnesota house of rep- The Nursery and Associated Stock Western Maine Forest Nursery 








resentatives at the last three sessions and Advertisers represented in AMERICAN Dept. A-92, Fryeburg, Maine 
secretary of the interim committee which made Forests are among the best in the 
a study of reforestation in 1927 and 1928; A. d : te I 
J. Olson, president of the Minnesota Farm Bu- _— “d: chiiiannadiiiiihi tas 
reau Federation; and E. G. Hall, president of your needs. 
the Minnesota State Federation of Labor. In the small space allotted them it FRANKLIN’ FORESTRY C0. 
; : ees ee a , 5 : series a 

eoeenes Se a ee ae is impossible to list all of their stock Cotuiin sak Gain: Bie. 
sota is entitled to $6,000, ron Smer- : ; 
gency Relief Act of 1932. Should this be grant- and available services. FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
ed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Be sure to mention AMERICAN CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
he said, “Part of these relief funds may possi- EF h +s aay 89 STATE STREET 

oRrESTs when writing advertisers: BOSTON MASS. 








bly be extended to the permanent benefit of 
our State in the field of conservation.” 











Plant material for Landscape, Horticul- 


LATE BILLS PASSED GROW TREES FROM SEEDS Pong Rg ag ey 
Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Evergreens, Lining Out 








Following are the important conservation 





























bills passed by Congress before it adjourned Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- Stock, Native Plant Material 
in July and signed by the President after the nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds Catalog Upon Request 
August issue had gone to press. All bills on Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
which the status remains the same may be CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
found in AMERICAN Forests for January, Feb- Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. Naperville, Illinois 
ruary, March, April, May, June, July and 
August. 
H. R. 9642—-To relieve destitution, to broaden 
4 eka ide : . 
the lending powers of the Reconstruction Fi BRISTOL’S TREES 


nance Corporation, and to create employment 
by providing for and expediting a public- ’ ; ; 
works program. Approved July 21. Public Kelsey Nursery Service attire pt haw tre 
Law No. 302. is =n “ 

H. R. 12280—To create Federal Home Loan (See our Advertisement on Page 520) ™ vsti 
Banks, to provide for the supervision thereof, 
and for other purposes. Approved July 22. 
Public Law No. 304. 

H. R. 12251—To provide for the conveyance of 
the Portage Entry Lighthouse Reservation 
and buildings to the State of Michigan for Trees for Forest Planting RHODODENDRONS 


public-park pone Approved July 13. 


H. R. BRISTOL Plattsburg, N. Y. 














Public Law No. 275 

S. 4522—To pete the conveyance to the Natives 3 Varieties. RALEEA 
State of Tennessee of certain land deeded PINE 33 SPRUCE LATIFOLIA (Mt. Laurel) 
to the United States for the Great Smoky : 
Mountains National Park and not needed AZALEAS and other trees and 
os Approved July 19. Public Law Firs, Arborvitaes and Other plants. 
No. 292. ‘i . 

S. 3792—To amend sections 5 and 6 of the Act Conifers. We raise all _— If interested, write for our new catalogue just out 
of June 30, 1906, entitled “An Act to pro- trees in our own nutseries fain ones 





— the killing of wild birds and wild ani- 
mals in the District of Columbia,” and SSOCIA Y 
thereby to establish a game and bird sanctu- KEENE FORESTRY A — 7 ————= 

ary of the Potomac River and its tributaries KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

in the eaid Dieariet. Approved July 14. Pub- ’ 47 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ic Law No. 282. 
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Read More! 


TREES 


OF 


pgp 


THE MAN THE ¢ 


ERLE KAUFFMAN 


90 Pages—lIllustrated, $1 





q OR twenty-five years George Washington recorded in 
his Diaries a regard for Trees that is unparalleled. 


For a hundred and fifty years the City of Washing- a Aleocner aan, 
ton has memorialized this regard by planting and growing 
trees, until today, perhaps, it holds more different kinds , oveanan oy 


of trees than any city in the world. 


with George Washington. 


of trees and shrubs. 


BOOK SERVICE, 


1727 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


at $1.25 a set. 


| close (check, money-order, or cash). 








These books will bring you one of the most fas- 
cinating Stories in the romantic history of a romantic na- 
tion. You will be given a vivid picture of George 
Washington’s love for trees, together with every important 

| reference to trees he made in his diaries — more than 64 Pages—lIllustrated, 35 Cents 
| 10,000 words. You will know about the great shrine trees (Pocket Manual) 
| of Mount Vernon and many other famous trees associated 


The books will bring to you the tree history of the City of Washington, its famous, historic and 
memorial trees—trees that memorialize presidents, soldiers and statesmen. They will tell you where to find 
them and how to identify them. The story of Washington’s forested parks is told—especially Lafayette Park, 
where stood the famous Wishing Tree, and which holds, within one city block, nearly one hundred kinds 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 


Please mail me, prepaid, ......... . .sets of the combination offer (Trees of Wash- 
ington—Forest Trees of the District of Columbia—Trees and Shrubs of Lafayette Park) 





YOUR MEMBERSHIP---AND BOOKS! 


Know More! Do More! 


VERY day of our lives there is need for new knowledge. We need to know Why, 

Where, When, Who and How. The quickest, surest and most entertaining way to en- 

rich our minds and to meet and solve our problems is through well printed and 
authentic books. 


Thus, The American Forestry Association takes pleasure in announcing the inaugura- 
tion, on September 1, of a new Book Service through which its members may develop their 
interests in the forests and outdoors at a minimum cost. Each month selected books will be 
recommended, available to members at a price anyone can consider. Members, however, are 
not limited to these recommendations—practically any book published, including fiction and 
biography, may be had at a special membership price. 


WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL LIST OF 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS—OR ASK 
US TO FURNISH THE BOOKS YOU 











NEED! 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA j TREES and SHRUBS 
cos a : LAFAYETTE PARK 


By Frederick V. Coville and O. M. Freeman 


The Amencan Forestry Association 
WASHINGTON, D.C 





























8 Pages—lIllustrated, 25 Cents 


EVERY CHILD IN AMERICA SHOULD HAVE THESE BOOKS—AS WELL AS EVERY MOTHER (2-Color Map) 
AND FATHER. THEY WILL GIVE THE NATIONAL CAPITAL A NEW AND GREATER CHARM 


THIS MONTH 
WE RECOMMEND 


Trees of Washington—The Man and 
The City, by Erle Kauffman, Assistant 
Editor of AMERICAN FORESTS. 


Forest Trees of the District of Columbia, 


Or mail me, prepaid, ....... . «Copies of Trees of Washington, at $1 a copy; by W. R. Mattoon, U. S. Forest Service 
. R. » UV. S$. + 

pebcsinecbessbsahabasecueuen copies of Forest nee of the District of Columbia, at 35 cents a copy; 
[ei copies of Trees and Shrubs of Lafayette Park, at 25 cents a copy. I en- Trees and Shrubs of Lafayette Park, 


by Dr. Frederick V. Coville, famous botan- 
ist of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Regular Price For All Three Books, 
$1.60 


SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS, 





é, BU ac dieskis cb cict eniics soawan dastiiewnann snebvuathions : won PMID c nis on'ins'ciuceceiusisitveiseds napdiGeaxneaabapaaacsiesauates ea ipaeeas ; $1.25 
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Tue MEN OF THE Last Frontier, by Grey 
Owl. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 253 pages. Illustrated. Price 
$3.50. 

The outposts of adventure have thrust fur- 
ther and further north to the very edge of the 
impenetrable wastes. Lumbermen, miners and 
trappers, at the bid of commerce, have in- 
yaded the old solitudes, seizing on Nature’s 
wealth with a soulless efficiency. Grey Owl, 
who himself fled before the invasion, has seen 
valleys “desecrated with sawmills,” the hills 
blasted for their “hidden wealth.” And most 
tragic of all, he has seen the beavers, which he 
holds as his own, “exterminated by the rail- 
road trapper.” 

“Grey Owl” is the English equivalent of the 
author’s name among the Ojibway Indians, in 
which tribe he is a blood-brother. He has 
spent his life as a trapper, ranger and guide. 
In recent years he has devoted himself to the 
problem of beaver-preservation. His efforts 
have met with the recognition of the Canadian 
Government by his recent appointment to su- 
pervise a preserve where his beloved beaver 
may live and dam unmolested, and where these 
and other denizens of the vanishing frontier 
may be saved from extinction. 

His experiences of hunting and trapping, his 
tales of the trail, his Indian and animal lore 
are of fascinating interest.—E. K 


Jounny AppLeseeD AND His Time, by Henry 
A. Pershing. Published by Shenandoah Pub- 
lishing House, Inc., Strasburg, Virginia. 379 
pages, illustrated. Price $2.50. 

Johnny Appleseed. whose real name was 
John Chapman, was born near Springfield, 
Massachusetts on May 11, 1768 and died near 
Fort Wayne, Indiana on March 11, 1847. Mr. 
Pershing has searched the available records 
for information which will shed light on this 
peculiar character who has been described as 
a John the Baptist among orchardists and for- 
esters. With such factors as are available and 
with a knowledge of the country through 
which the eccentric Johnny Appleseed wan- 
dered, the author has developed a romance 
which attempts to relive the pioneer days of 
the middle west.—G. H. C. 


THe YALE DemonstrRaTION AND RESEARCH 
Forest Neak Keene. New Hampsuire, by 
James W. Toumey. Published by Yale Uni- 
versity School of Forestry, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 106 pages with 33 prints and a 
large map of the tract. Price $1.00. 

Here is a record of the remarkable forest 
work begun by Professor Toumey in 1913 and 
continued by him almost without interruption 
until the time of his death on May 6, 1932. 
It describes nearly twenty years of careful for- 
est development on a tract which now contains 
some four hundred acres near Keene, New 
Hampshire. Here Professor Toumey combined 
forest management with opportunities for un- 
limited forest research. As far as possible one 
was kept separate from the other. 

A significant part of the forest record and 
one which deeply impressed Professor Toumey 
is shown in the chapter on Financial Con- 
sideration. This reveals that during the past 


seventeen years forest products sold from the 
Demonstration Forest brought in $22,837, while 
expenditures for administration totalled $27,- 
914, of which taxes accounted for twenty-three 
per cent, or a total of $6,973. 

This bulletin is a valuable record of silvi- 
culture and forest administration applied 
under American conditions and interpreted by 


a forester of unusual experience.—G. H. C. 





Cotorapo, by Arthur H. Carhart. Published 
by Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. 322 
pages. Price $2.50. 

A guide book that is more than a guide book, 
as it combines history and lore in a fascinat- 
ing manner. The reader will find exciting 
stories of the early West, Indian wars and local 
feuds. At the same time it is full of informa- 
tion that the traveler may need about rates, 
camps, fishing streams and mountain trails.— 


NortHweEst VersE—An Anthology edited by 
H. G. Merriam. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho. Price, $3.00. 

Selected from the work of over a hundred 
poets of Washington, Oregon, Montana and 
Idaho, — all writers of good verse — this an- 
thology is unique in that it is the first regional 
book of American poetry. Many of the writers 
are young and all of the verses are touched 
with the strengths and passions of the West. 

Compiled by Dr. H. G. Merriam, chairman 
of the Department of English of the State Uni- 
versity of Montana and editor of The Frontier, 
this anthology includes much of the best verse 
the Northwest has produced in the last fifteen 
years. To those who know and love this coun- 
one book will be a fascinating one. 

a Me CG. 


Tue Art or Birp Watcuine, by E. M. Nichol 
son. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 217 pages. Price $3.50. 
Believing that bird watching as an outdoor 

recreation demanding knowledge, patience, 

and skill is comparable to hunting and fishing, 
the author of “The Art of Bird Watching” gives 
in detail the objectives of bird watching, how it 
is done, the equipment used, and the field tor 
it. He says that the first requisite is to real- 
ize that there is a definite art in bird watch- 
ing, and that it takes practice and a great deal 
of care and precision to become successful. 

Each of the six chapters of the book is devoted 

to a different phase of the subject, and is full 

of valuable suggestions and ideas.—J. N. 

Fry Dressinc, by J. Bernard. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 199 
pages. Illustrated. Price $2.50. 





A treatise on the art of fly-tying, to help the 
average fisherman over a very tedious and dif- 


ficult job. Tools and accessories as well as ma- 
terials are clearly dealt with—to the under- 


standing of both amateurs and professionals. 


Anyone who has difficulty with wet flies, dry 
flies, hackle dry flies and may flies should by 
all means treat himself to this splendid book. 
In addition, the author presents five hundred 
and fifteen patterns of standard trout and gray- 


ling flies.—E. K. 


UNIFORMS 
OF 


DISTINCTION 


For All Occasions 


EVERY GARMENT 
CORRECTLY BUILT 
TAILORED TO 
MEASURE AND 
GUARANTEED 
TO FIT. 
Write for 


Catalog and 
Price List 


SMITH-GRAY 


740-2-4 Broadway, 
New York City 


Established Since 1845 
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Regulation 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
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Water- 
Proofed 
Hunting Suit 


made by the origi- 
nators of woolen 
hunting garments 
and backed by 102 
years of service. 
These garments are 
made of 30 ounce, 
water-proofed fab- 
ric, lined through- 
out, tailored to fit, 
made to withstand 
the most strenuous 
wear, most popular 
hunting suit in 
= America. 


j 
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“WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS | 
John Rich & Bros., Woolrich, Pa. 

Kindly send your catalog immediately, 
Name 
Address 


Natme:c8 Deslet ces 
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Harvard Forest 


Petersham 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two thousand 
acres, twenty-four years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Many phases 
of regional silviculture annually carried on. 
Besides participating in the handling of 
the forest, students conduct, in collabora- 
tion with the staff, research projects in 
management, silviculture, silvics, _ soil 
physiology, entomology, and _ pathology. 
Competent students accepted as candidates 
for the degrees of M.F. or Ph.D. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 











— | 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Fight-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical legging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supe: vision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
OLD TOWN RUTTAN BLOCK 
MAINE PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 








THE MYSTERY OF THE CANDLE 
AND THE CAN 
(Continued from page 500) 


floor. lighted, and the can placed over it. Pro- 
tected from the wind the candle had burned 
down, the last flame igniting the pine needles. 
Possible, very possible, the supervisor and his 
assistant thought. But what about the four 
holes, two in the side and two in the bottom? 

Discovery of the method was a move toward 
solution, of course, but the immediate business 
was to stop the hand that was lighting the 
candles and placing the cans over them. The 
net must be tightened. Theories as to the 
guilty person and his probable motive were 
considered and all but one rejected. The 
guilty one must be crazy, the pursuers reasoned, 
or a pyromaniac, whoever he was. But there 
was little time for speculation; the guilty must 
be caught. 

A night unbroken by fire was rare, and the 
protective force made a last desperate move 
to clear the mystery. Picked men were sta- 
tioned unobtrusively at five points where roads 
entered the forest near Ten Mile and Travis 
Creeks. They were provided with a form on 
which they entered the license number, state, 
direction of travel, number of occupants, time of 
entry or exit of each car passing over the roads. 
They worked in two shifts, beginning at day- 
break and continuing until darkness prevented 
accurate descriptions. But still the incendiary 
fires continued. Quick action held all but one 
to less than ten acres, despite high winds and 
dry fuel. One blaze burned 150 acres and re- 
quired sixty men to bring under control. But 
the checkers were constantly on the job, record- 
ing every car that passed over the roads. There 
were ranchers and miners, many well known to 
the checkers There were tourists and others 
seeking relief from the city heat. Which of 
the cars carried the firebug? The checkers 
did not know, but never relaxed in their watch, 
hoping, ever hoping for the break that would 
point him out. 

Then came a development to assure them 
that they were on the right trail. While scout- 
ing around one of the fires Ranger Goodman, 
following the usual small footprints, came 
across a bright tin can set in pine needles near 
a decayed log. The can had the familiar odd- 
shaped, holes and under it was a_ partially 
burned candle that had gone out before burn- 
ing down to the needles. A forked stick was 


cut and the can was strung on this like a fish 
and carefully brought in, to avoid confusion in 
finger prinis. Then the tracks were followed 
out to a patch of brush a hundred feet from the 
road, where it was evident an automobile had 
been parked. To confirm this bloodhounds were 
called in. They lost the scent at the place the 
car was parked. In the meantime photographs 
were made of the finger prints on the can that 
had missed fire. 

At last the forest force felt that it was mov- 
ing toward solution. This was stimulated con- 
siderably when John Gurar, an ex-forest ranger, 
and one of the “undercover” men stationed 
near the site, revealed that a small touring car 
passed his post and turned off the road near a 
small grove and brush patch. It was just before 
dusk, he said, and he witnessed a man with a 
long nose get out of the car, change his outer 
clothing, and cautiously enter the brush. 

“He would keep well in the shadows,” related 
the ex-ranger, “until he came to an open place. 
Then he would look around him and dash for 
the next shadow, just like they do in the 
movies. It was right funny. 

“Instead of following him into the woods I 
looked over his car, making note of his license 
plates. And then I found what I was looking 
for, a number of tin cans with candles in them 
under some clothing on the floor of the car.” 

Was the man with the long nose the burner? 
Everything pointed to it—except actual evi- 
dence. What was needed now was a fire near 
the spot where the car had parked and the tell- 
tale can and candle. A dozen pairs of watchful 
eyes were glued in that direction. 

Meanwhile, the license number of the car 
was being traced. While waiting for this the 
rangers discovered from the checkers’ records 
that the same car had entered the forest just 
before dusk and had driven out about two hours 
later. It was revealed also that it had entered 
the previous evening at about the same time— 
some hours prior to the discovery of a number 
of fires. 

It was nearly midnight when the owner of the 
car was known. His name was Onnie Kallio. All 
that was needed now was a fire before the evi- 
dence, rather circumstantial as it was, could be 
presented to the county attorney and a warrant 
issued. It came shortly after midnight—a brisk 
fire which defied the efforts of four men to 
bring it under control. Search, however, failed 
to disclose the customary tin can, although the 
small footprints were there. Then oddly 
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ASSOCIATION 
PLAYING 
CARDS 


F you play Contract Bridge, 

Auction Bridge, or other 

card games, secure a set (two 
decks) of the Association’s play- 
ing cards. 


The cards are of the very finest 
linen finish, One deck is in 
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black and gold bands. Both 
carry the Association’s Medallion. 
The color combinations are un- 
usually attractive. 


We have purchased these cards 
as a service to the readers of 
AMERICAN Forests. The set of 
two decks sells for $1.50. Send 
your order now. You will be 
more than pleased. 


ADDRESS: 
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enough, the searchers came across candle frag- 
ments about the size of a man’s thumb and 
bearing the unmistakable marks of teeth. Here 
was real evidence. 

The case was complete. The one thing that 
puzzled still was the motive—with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the four strangely shaped 
holes in the cans. It became more puzzling 
when it was learned that Kallio, a Finlander, 
was a trusted employee at a dairy ranch near 
Helena. What would lead a man of this type 
to carry on such a destructive campaign against 
the forests? 

Although he could not answer the questions 
the supervisor had the warrant issued and the 
Finlander was brought into court. He proved 
to be of somber, morose disposition and readily 
admitted driving to Travis Creek “to cool off 
and take a smoke.” But he stoutly denied set- 
ting the fires—that is, until he was confronted 
with a photograph of the finger prints on the 
can and teeth prints on the fragments of 
candle. Then he confessed without emotion. 

The motive? To afford employment for those 
out of work, he said. But before he started on 
his two year prison term officials who had an 
opportunity to know him better were of the 
opinion that a perverse sense of ego, in which 
he saw himself as “defying the government and 


getting away with it” was responsible for the 
most hectic fire experience in the annals of the 


Helena National Forest. 

About those holes in the cans. The super 
visor laughed when the thought came to him. 
They were air holes, pure and simple, made 
with a broken screw-driver, strangly shaped. 


THROUGH THE LENS 
(Continued from page 514) 


folks on your return. They can't help but be 
entertaining. They will be interested in 
knowing just what you did on the daily trips 
and then it will also be interesting to have 
scenes from the rodeos you may have visited 
and the many other things you enjoyed. 

Many of you are probably wondering if it 
is necessary to change the exposures in the 
mountain region. I have found that with the 
Kodaks of today you can get your best re- 
sults with a one-twenty-fifth of a second ex- 
posure for all pictures where there is no real 
action. Around the corrals where there is al- 
ways some sort of activity exposures should 
be made at one-fiftieth part of a second with 
the folding type of camera. With the box 
camera make them at the instantaneous ex- 
posure, using due care in changing shutter 
openings to suit the light conditions. 

Be sure you take pictures of those activities 
that you will want to recall to your memory 
later on because on your return you will find 
a great deal of pleasure looking them over. 


THE CAMP ROBBER 


(Continued from page 493) 


did not take us long to set up our cameras. 
We cut three small spruce trees and lashed 
them together at the top to make a tripod and 
fastened the camera in place; a crosspiece 
served for the photographer to stand upon. 
We moved the bulky contraption within ten 
feet of the nest, and the rest was simole. 
After the camera was focused, we would hold 
out a piece of bread, an adult would dart 
down. grab our offering with scant ceremony, 
and fly to the rim of the nest, and all the 
photographer had to do was “press the button.” 

We were glad to have filmed, probably for 
the first time, the home life of the Rocky Moun- 
tain jay, but we realized it was the end of the 
trail, for we would no longer have an excuse to 
search the high forests for the nest of the 
camp robber. 
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MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
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leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Sciences in Forestry and Master 
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ment. 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDERGRADUATE courses of 
four years are offered in for- 
estry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. There is 
also opportunity for graduate 
work in several branches of for- 
estry leading to advanced degrees. 
The College owns and controls 
approximately 6,700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands, together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
the College, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Facilities for instruction in pulp 
and paper making, in kiln-drying 
and timber treating and a portable 
sawmill are features of the com- 
pletely equipped plant. 

Catalog will be sent upon request 
HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 
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| CRAGGY MOUNTAIN CLUB 
| i i ALL 
| OF WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
| 25 fee entitles party of 10 persons to one 
week’s exclusive use of furnished house, bath house 
and spring house on 200 acres near Asheville, 
N. C. Altitude 2,700 to 4,000 feet. Adjoins Pis- 
gah National Forest. Short motor distance to Great 
| Smoky Mountains National Park, 428,000 acres. 
H. R. KRINBILL, 














| 1800 K St., N. W. Washington, D. C. | 
Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 

Cape Charles Via Del-Mar-Va 

Concrete or Ex. Fishing, Boat- 

Bowling, Shooting Gallery, Free Pool. A-1 Hotel, 50 dou- 

ble bedrooms, 30 baths, perfect ventilation (extra slat doors), 

Waterfront Pier 200 feet. Am. Plan; Day, $3.50; with bath, 
Weekly, $15.00 to $25.00. Booklets. A. H. G. 


(Ocean Side) 35 Miles North —<T 

ing, Surf Bathing, Golf, Movies, 
large windows, 1,2 feet verandas Best Va. cooking 
MEARS (Ownership Management). 
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Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paint- 
ings by Allan Brooks 
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DOWN THE ST. CROIX IN A CANOE 


(Continued from page 511) 


Bacon 4 pounds 
Butter in covered can 1 pound 
Eggs in parcel post packages 2 dozen 

Prepared pancake flour 1 pound 
Prepared cocoa 1% pound 


Dried fruit 2 pounds 
Potatoes 6 pounds 
2 cans 


Tomato juice 2 


Salt in shaker with wax paper screwed under top. 
The pancake flour supplied the leaven for Johnny cake. 
The land supplied service and blue berries though the birds took most 
The river abounds with fish. 


fish, pancakes and potatoes. 
drops were our dessert. 


of the former. 


An extract from our diary for one day will 
give some idea of the variety of experience 
that came with each day, particularly in the 
upper reaches of the river. 

“July 7. Great sleeping last night, cool and 
had tent open with not a mosquito. Partridges 
were drumming as we made preparations for 
the night. ‘Rather late in the season for these 
calls,’ I remarked. But my companion was 


lost in the lumberjack ballad which the bird’s 
call suggested: 


Pork and beans _. 2 #l cans 
We ete ee 2 pounds 
Raisins _ 1 pound 

Sugar : 2 pounds 
Dried peas 3 1 pound 

Evaporated milk __ _. 2 cans 


I} pound 
2 pounds 


Corn meal a 

Gum drops eee 
The bacon supplied the grease for frying 
Gum 


at the head of each rapids. Concluded 
they had something to do with the drives, for 
at these places trouble was certain. Had a 
great swim in “birthday” suits in current be- 
low rapids. Could swim down rapids and 
eddy would bring us back to starting place. 
Beautiful going all day even though water 
was below normal. Fall of river must have 
averaged six to eight feet to the mile. Saw 
porcupine feeding on water vegetation and 
Laird tied towel to paddle and secured a few 
quills before it was 








aware of our presence. 
Birds abundant; woods 
vibrant with — song. 
Aerial antics of cedar 








waxwings a source of 
interest, while red- 
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valleys among, The mo-squitos notes were melddious,And Wings chasing clumsy 
ite saa eA ise : rae | an ;— herons a_ source of 
amusement. Traveled 
a 4 during dusk to see 
deer that come to 
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so was the whip-poor-wills sang. The frogs in the marshes were 
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water to feed on vege- 





































croaking , The Tree-toads were whistling for rain. The par-tridg-es 





‘round me were drum-ming Onthe banks of the Little 


“Breakfast of apricots, bacon, flap jacks and 
cocoa. Off at 6:30. Snagged large pickerel 
at confluence of Eau Claire but lost him after 
a struggle, giving companion occasion to tease. 
Down stream about a mile found luxuriant bed 
of forget-me-nots beside a spring. Filled tum- 
mies and pail with water. Had three miles of 
delightful water, then flowage for six miles 
with no current and strong head-on wind. Fall 
of river about nine inches to the mile. Water 
plants and birds abundant. Indians found 
this place a source of wild rice. Valley wid- 
ens out and I knew this to be the reservoir 
selected by the early surveyors. Stopped on 
islands and jutting highlands. Found them to 
be loose glacial deposits. Willows and alders 
abundant. Good camping spots but mosqui- 
toes bad. Dug Indian well for drinking water. 
This is done by gouging out the earth below 
surface of water about six or more feet away 
from the shore. As the well fills up the water 
is bailed out until clear. In a wild region a 
well of this kind is as safe as a spring. 
Reached Big Dam and cooked dinner. Attrac- 
tive spot and we loitered for two hours. 
Caught black bass in swift water below sluice- 
way. Largest of the dams built by the loggers 
for the accumulation of water to drive logs 
down the valley. Left at 4:00 P. M. River 
bed changes entirely, now runs over flat edges 
of sandstone without a boulder. Reason: the 
post-glacial stream was so powerful it washed 
the boulders down stream over the flat bot- 
tom. Found hard picking, lots of current but 
thin water. Two miles down where the Moose 
River enters from right boulders begin to fill 
the stream making rapids after rapids, many 
of which provided thrills. Old log boat houses 


iy et ta [a — = SSS SS —_a tation. Drift of air up- 
o ne stream favorable for 


our purpose, and we 
saw twenty-six deer, all 


at very close range. 
Ran so close to one 


leine while rounding an 

island that the water 
upon being startled actually 
reached us. ‘Jump on and have a ride,’ I 
shouted to Laird. What a picture that was! 
How he snorted and whistled as he made for 
cover with his white flag erect! Established 
camp at Copper Mine Dam, so called because 
copper was mined there. Great spot and wa- 
tery music to sleep by. Birds seen today not 
seen before are: golden crowned kinglet, white 
throated sparrow, turnstones, cat bird, che- 
wink, whip-poor-will, hermit thrush, kill deer, 
blue jay, phoebe at old wood bridge, tree swal- 
lows. We traveled about twenty-five miles, 
and saw the affluence of three small streams 
on right bank. We knew we were near the 
boundary line of Douglas County. Saw our first 
white oaks at camp and called the spot ‘Tosh’- 
ka-hi U-ti’ which means a camp among oaks. 
While we enjoyed the many rapids, the sight 
of many deer and the many birds, we con- 
cluded while talking over the day before drop- 
ping off to sleep that one of the most satisfy- 
ing events of the day was the discovery of the 
many rills of refreshing water that tasted bet- 
ter to us than any concoction devised by man. 
It is worth going on a canoe trip just to find 
out how good so common a thing as water can 
be. My nose is now so sunburned that a fly 
lighting on it sizzles up and dies. This is great 
protection against mosquitoes, one that is not 
offered in any book.” 

Each day was a similar round of thrills and 
joyous experience until the river became some- 
what prosaic. Then a blunder on our part 
brought us a rather weird experience. We 
were approaching the end of the canoe jour- 
ney. The river was broad, with many islands 
and shifting channels. A rather severe rain 


he splashed 
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the night before wet the fringes of the blankets 
and we hung them out in the morning sun and 
wind to air and dry. In packing we overlooked 
the mosquito bar and not until setting up for 
the night did we make the discovery. Neither 
smudge nor dope are proof against hungry 
female mosquitoes filled with eggs. Without 
the protection of the mosquito bar we found it 
necessary to pull stakes and to take to the open 
water. The moon was bright and Laird de- 
veloped a knack for searching out the channel. 
When the moon went down below the range 
of hills, we let the canoe float until the return- 
ing sun brought sufficient light for traveling. 
We were glad for the experience even though 
we abused ourselves verbally for the blunder 
that brought it on. We could not have traveled 
by night among the shoals and rapids of the 
upper river but in the quiet current of the 
larger river we did with safety and enjoyment. 
The vicious attacks of fish feeding in the shal- 
lows, and the curious calls and noises emanat- 
ing from the banks filled us with curiosity and 
wonder. We prided ourselves on being able to 
recognize most of the calls and noises of the 
day, but the night is entirely different. After 
a few hours sleep in the cool of the morning, 
we resumed our journey with a conviction that 
night traveling has charms so weird, so curi- 
ous, that no canoe trip is complete without just 
one night of it. 


Quarantine Against Black 


Locust Borer 


Idaho, in cooperation with other states west 
of the Rocky Mountains, has placed a quaran- 
tine against importations of black locust grow- 
ing stock and black locust products from states 
east of the Rocky Mountains in an effort to 
keep their plantations free of the locust borer. 
Recent surveys by the Idaho State Depart- 
ment of Entomology show that the locust borer 
does not now exist in the State. According to 
Extension Forester Stanley C. Clarke, this will 
encourage farmers in the Snake River valley 
of Idaho to continue to produce locust fence 
posts from their plantations. 


Pack Demonstration Forest Is Host 


to New York Foresters 


The summer meeting of the New York State 
Section of the Society of American Foresters 
will be held September 1 and 2 at Warrens- 
burgh, New York, on the Pack Demonstration 
Forest. The program will feature a considera- 
tion of the economic situation as related to 
employment of foresters, and an opportunity 
to view the work on the demonstration forest 
which is about three miles north of Warrens- 
burgh, New York, on the Albany-Montreal 
Highway. 





lowa Studies Wild Life 


Problems of wild life conservation are to be 
studied by a special commission at Iowa State 
College during the next three years following 
a gift of $9,000 for the purpose by Jay N. 
Darling, famed cartoonist known as “Ding,” 
and the addition of a like sum by the Iowa 
Fish and Game Commission. 

The study is to be supervised by a faculty 
committee headed by Dr. Carl J. Drake, Iowa 
State entomologist. Dr. Paul L. Errington, who 
has just received a degree from the University 
of Wisconsin for his researches in quail con- 
servation, has been engaged to direct the work. 

The investigations are to tie in closely with 
the Iowa Conservation Plan activities, now be- 
ing formulated for the State by J. L. Crane, 
Jr., of Chicago. 
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Consulting Foresters Kennels 
TIMBERLAND MANAGEMENT. ESTIMATES, PEDIGREED COCKER SPANIEL. Best of 
SURVEYS, PLANTING. P. T. COOLIDGE, 31 blood lines. McCallister’s Kennel, Havana, Ar- 
Central St., Bangor, Maine. kansas. 
Taxidermy and Supplie Archery 
GLASS EYES — TAXIDERMIST, hal ig HIGHEST grade finished tackle, raw materials, 
supplies, tools; catalog free. Schoepfer, 134 Wes expert advice, free list. HOBSON, Lyons, Oregon. 


32d Street, New York City. 











Camera and Photo Supplies 








a = —— _ WILD Game Snapshots, 2%4 x 4%. Set of 12, 50c. 
cnece's ey gk et oral gag! Easton Photo Shop, Gardiner, Montana. 
PREPAID IF you send check. H. D. Belcher, 
Brook Forest, Colo. 








ae ——— Miscellaneous 


For DUTCH TULIPS, HYACINTHS, etc. Ask 
for Catalogue. J. Heemskerk, c/o P. van Deur 
sen, Sassenheim, Holland. EMBLEMS—Wear your Association Emblem. 

Octagon shape with tree modeled in gold and 
ae — a covered with transparent green enamel. $2.00 
| each postpaid. American Forestry Association, 

Steer Horns 1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















WORLD’S Finest Steer Horns for sale. Seven TREE STICKS—Measure your Southern Wood 
feet spread, polished and mounted. Lee Bertil Lot or forest with specially designed Tree-Scale 
lion, Mineola, Texas. Stick and Log Scale Stick. Mailed in Canvas 

container with instruction book. $1.00 set post- 
—— paid. Address: American Forestry Association, 
1727 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 








Birds and Animals 














Wild Geese, Breeders or Decoys. Eight Varie- Publications 


ties. Blue Goose Game Ranch, Sioux City, Iowa. S 


— TREES OF WASHINGTON — New book on 
Washington, B we Man and the ‘e by Erle 
Kauffman. very American an every tree 
Property lover should have this book. Price, $1.00, The 
_—- Press, 1727 K St., N. W., Washington, 
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FOR SALE—BINGHAM WOODS—760 acres 
well advanced second growth Long Leaf Yellow 





Pine, in hills of Escambia County, Florida, near | TREES AND SHRUBS OF LAFAYETTE PARK. 
Pensacola. Cattle, Sheep and many improve- Illustrations and map showing locations of trees 
ments. Write me for description and price in this famous Washington Park. Price, 25 
F. F. Bingham, Owner, 1113 4th Avenue West, | cents. American Forestry Association, 1727 K 
Birmingham, Alabama. | St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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TO MEMBERS ONLY 


B’ SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH THE PUBLISHER, we can offer our members 








LIVES OF GAME ANIMALS by Ernest Thompson Seton, eight vol y 
bound, which sell regularly for $40.00, for $20.00, postpaid. 


These eight volumes of LIVES OF GAME ANIMALS contain 3,100 pages. Each book 
measures 7% by 10 inches, is bound in green buckram with gold stamping on back strap and 
front cover, printed in large clear type, contains 50 maps and 1,500 illustrations. 


Ernest Thompson Seton has covered in these volumes the entire story of wild animal life 
on the North American continent. These have been written after nearly a life time of inten- 
sive research and study. These books are recommended by the American Library Association 
and many naturalists and authorities on the subject. 


Send your order in early as there are only a limited number of these sets available. Re- 
member the price. Regular price $40.00. Special price to members of this Association $20.00. 
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AMERICAN FORESTS _ 


25,000,000 Forest Trees 
Distributed for Farm Planting 


More than a hundred million trees were 
distributed by State forestry departments for 
forest planting last year, says the Department 
of Agriculture, on the basis of reports com- 
piled by the Forest Service. These trees 
were grown in state nurseries, and no private- 
ly grown trees are included in the figure. 

Of the total number of trees distributed, 
25,510,052 were sent out for farm planting, 
thirty-eight states and two territories cooperat- 
ing with the Forest Service in this activity. 
In addition, 52,507,690 trees were planted on 
state lands, and 24,839,109 were distributed 
for planting on private forest lands other than 
farms. Plantings of all three classes gained 
nearly thirty per cent over 1930 when the total 
distribution was 79,319,000 trees. 

In total trees distributed for planting on 
all classes of lands except National Forests, 
New York led with 41,211,500; Michigan was 
second with 23,871,248; Pennsylvania more 
than 8,000,000; and Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
Massachusetts more than 3,000,000 each. In- 
diana and Connecticut each passed the 2.- 
000,000 mark. 

Pennsylvania led in farm forest planting, 
with 6,028,835 trees, followed by New York 
with 4,800,000, Ohio with 1,743,506, Porto 
Rico with 1,253,800, and Michigan with 1.- 
238,520. Nebraska, Wisconsin, Tennessee and 
Indiana each sent out more than three-quar- 
ters of a million trees for planting. 

Of species sent out for planting in farm 
forests, pines and spruces were far in the 
lead, with more than 15,000,000 trees. Of 
the pines, apvroximately 3,800,000 were white 
pine, more than 8000,000 were Scotch and 
red pines, and 500,000 were jack pine, plant- 
ed chiefly in the Northeastern States—New 
York, Pennsylvania, the upper Ohio Valley 
and the Lake States. Ponderosa pine was 
planted in smaller lots in Western avd Cen- 
tral States. Spruce and other pulpwood 
species totaling more than 4.000.000 trees 
were distributed largely in the Northeast and 
the Lake States. 


Foresters Visit Allegheny 
National Forest 


Lewis E. Staley, Secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Forests and Waters, pre- 
sided at the eleventh annual summer meeting 
of the Allegheny Section of the Societv of 
American Foresters held on the Allegheny 
National Forest on July 29 and 30. Meetings 
were held at the Carver House in Warren, 
Pennsylvania. Field trips were made _ to 
Hearts Content, the Kane Experimental For- 
est and to timber sale areas. 


Natural Forest Area Created 
in Minnesota 


The Pine Point Natural Area, a iract of 1,176 
acres of wild land, has been established within 
the boundaries of the Chippewa National For- 
est, Minnesota. This is interesting from scien- 
tific and historical standpoints. It contains a 
typical stand of virgin pine which has been the 
least molested of any of the Chippewa Forest. 
Norway, white, and jack pine, white birch, and 
red oak occur. Aspen is closely associated with 
pine in this region, as the result of the last fire 
some thirty-five years ago. 
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Joun T. Auten (Pioneers and Virgin Hard. 
woods) is a Silviculturist, associated with the 
Branch of Research, United States Forest Sery- 
ice. At the present time he is engaged in for- 
est soil studies in the Central States, with head- 
quarters at Columbus, Ohio. A native of Il- 
linois, he is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois. 


E. I. Korox (Solving the Forest and Water 
Riddle) is Director of the California Forest 
Experiment Station, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, with headquarters at 
the University of California, at Berkeley. 


AurreD M. Baitey (The Domain of the Camp 
Robber) is Director of the Chicago Academy 
of Science. A naturalist and photographer of 
note, he has ranged from the Hawaiian Islands 
to the land beyond the Arctic. R. J. Nrepracu 
is associated with Mr. Bailey. 


James R. Lowe. (Arbor Lodge) makes his 
home at Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Ernest C. OBERHOLTZER (Portage Philoso- 
phy) is President and Secretary of the Quetico- 
Superior Council, associated with the Izaak 
Walton League of America. Although making 
his headquarters at Minneapolis, he may often 
be found at Ranier, Minnesota. For the past 
several years he has led a vigorous fight for the 
preservation of the great forest wilderness 
around the International boundary, embracing 
the Superior region in the United States and 
the Quetico region in Canada. 


A. B. RecKNAGEL (Woodland Work for the 
Unemployed) is Professor of Forest Manage- 
ment and Utilization at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 


Leon C. Hurtr (The Mystery of the Candle 
and the Can) is associated with the United 
States Forest Service. at Missoula, Montana. 


R. E. Marsu (A 1932 Look Into Our Forest 
Cupboard) is Assistant Chief, Branch of Re- 
search, United States Forest Service. Receiv- 
ing his B. S. degree at Dartmouth College in 
1908, and his M. S. degree at Yale in 1910, he 
became associated with the Forest Service as a 
forest assistant in 1910. Up until 1926, when 
he was appointed to his present position, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C., he served 
as deputy supervisor, supervisor and assistant 
district forester in the Southwest. He is a 
native of New Hampshire. 


B. L. Brown (Through the Lens—The Cam- 
era at the Dude Ranch) is official photographer 
for the Northern Pacific Railway, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul. Engaged in photography 
for the past fifteen years, he has devoted the 
past six summers to the dude ranches of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, making pictures at nearly 
one hundred ranches. 


WakeLin McNEEt (Forest Page for Boys and 
Girls) is a leader in club work in Wisconsin, 
making his headquarters at Madison. 


G. H. Cottincwoop (Reviewing Forestry in 
the Seventy-Second Congress) is Forester for 
The American Forestry Association. 
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What the Association Is 
Working For 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by fed- 

eral, state, and other agencies, individually and in co- 
operation; the REFORESTATION OF DENUDED LANDS, 
chiefly valuable for timber production or the protection of stream- 
flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, 
companies, municipalities, states, and the federal government; the 
ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the manufacture and consump- 
tion of lumber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND STATE 
FORESTS where local and national interests show them to be 
desirable; the CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FORESTS so that they may best serve the per- 
manent needs of our citizens; the development of COMMUNITY 


FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the social 
development of the nation; the PROTECTION OF FISH AND 
GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound game laws; the 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRE. 
SERVES and public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the conservation of 


America’s WILD FLORA and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially school chil- 
dren, in respect to our forests and our forest needs; a more aggres- 
sive policy of RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
in the science of forest production, management, and utilization, by 
the nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; reforms in 
present methods of FOREST TAXATION, to the end that timber 


may be fairly taxed and the growing of timber crops increased. 
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